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received a tl ugh and highly valuable foundation in those lively one some- 
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“Here’s luck to you Tom, and continued success in your valuable work. 


Cordially yours, Paul.” 


Full information in a free pamphlet, “You And Your Manuscript.” Write for it and 
ask any questions you wish. Ill answer personally and promptly. 


THOMAS ” H 7 UZZELL ® STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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Mademoiselle Contest — $1,000 
Sir: 

Mademoiselle announces to all readers under 
35 years of age a short story contest. The prize 
is a $1,000 War Bond. 

By this contest Mademoiselle hopes to bring to 
light young writers of talent previously unknown 
or little known, who may be able to make impor- 
tant contributions to a world at war. 

The prize will be given for the story which is, 
in the opinion of the judges, the best written and 
the most significant concerning the present war, 
whether on the foreign or the home front. It 
may be of the effect on the fighting soldiers, or 
the people at home, in the factory, in the offices. 
It may well be based on personal or factual 
experiences, 

Mademoiselle reserves the right to divide the 
prize among several contestants if, in the opinion 
of the judges, no outstanding story is submitted 
but several are found worthy of publication. The 
right is also reserved to withhold the award if no 
worthy story is found. 

All manuscripts, even though unsuccessful in 
winning the prize, are to be considered as offered 
to the magazine for publication, on terms to be 
mutually arranged. 

Length, 2,500 to 4,000 words. 
will not be considered. 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope must ac- 
company each manuscript. Although reasonable 
care will be given each manuscript, Mademoiselle 
can assume no responsibility for the loss of any 
submitted story, 

The winning story or stories will be published 
in Mademoiselle, to whom all rights must be 
assigned. 

The editors of Mademoiselle will be the judges, 
and their decisions are to be accepted as final. 

Entries must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, March 31, 1943. 

MADEMOISELLE, 
1 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y 
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master storyteller. wit, 
essayist, and dispenser of 
common sense show aa 


HOW TO 
WRITE 


No matter how restricted your life, 
there is plenty of material in it to 
write about, says Stephen Leacock, 
the great Canadian humorist and 
author of over a score of successful 
books. He himself did not get started 
until he was 40 years old. When 
he had learned how to write, he dis- 
covered that he could write most 
anything ‘“‘with great pecuniary 
satisfaction.” 


INCLUDES IMPORTANT CHAPTERS 
LIKE THESE: 


What to do first if you have the desire to 
write @ How to use grammar and free speech 
to fit your purpose @ How to develop your 
own style @ The mystery and magic of words 
@ How to build sentences to fit the subject 
matter @ What to do about plots @ The art 
of narration @ Differences between realistic 
and romantic writing @ How to avoid prosy 
prose @ Good and bad language @ Facts 
about the use of slang @ How to swear in 
print @ How to write history @ Dangers of 
writing becoming journalese @ How to write 
historical novels @ Some important don’ts @ 

ow to make historical figures talk @ How 
not to write poetry @ Why poets are born 
and not made @ Notes on the form and 
content of verse @ Humor as seen by a 
master in the field @ How to tell a funny 
story @ Puns @ Burlesque writing @ Comic 
writing @ The climax. 


HOW TO WRITE is vastly different 
from most “‘instruction’’ books for writers. 
Every, page is illumined by the author’s flash- 
ing wit and enlivened by his shrewd common 
sense. Throughout are scores of illustrative 
examples from writers of all periods and all 
countries. Get a copy today. Indexed. 
Price $2.50. 
































Sirs: 


Checks totalling $315.00 received this month 
from Popular Publications, Country Press, Inc., 
and Hillman Periodicals inspire this letter to 
give encouragement to new writers. I am not a 
professional writer. I work six days a week as a 
secretary and do my writing on Sundays, Dur- 
ing 1942 I made in the neighborhood of a | 
thousand dollars. Of course, I put in ten hours 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year, 


At all bookstores or 

DODD, MEAD & CO, 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 

Please send me a copy of Stephen Leacock’s new book, 

HOW TO WRITE. | 
(0 I enclose $2.50 (J Send C. O. D. | 


—— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Published DA the Automotive Digest Publishing C Co, 


.. Monthly 
Vol. 23, No. 3. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post fice, Cincinaati, O., 


U.S.A. 
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WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED 
WITH ARTHRITIS 
“When I became almost 
with arthritis, N. I. A. training 
proved its value. I began acting as 
local correspondent for two papers 
Then, I started a publication of my 
own. ‘The Beekeeper’ became a 
reality and a success. Were I physi- 
cally able, I would craw! to the top 
of the house and shout the merits 
of N. I. A. Training.’’—Elmer Car- 
roll, Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, Mich. 


“How dol get my Start 
as a writer?” 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 


crippled 





Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Unierstend how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk And the News; ay er In ute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and we ages to develop 
their wri ting talent helping pheas gain their first little 


checks of $25, $50 and $100, 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you - rez this author and that 
author or to study his style don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. LA sis ms to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time 

Each week you receive actual newspat er-type ass ignm ents 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan dai Yc 
stories are then returned to us and we 























put them under a microscope, so to 
speak. Faults are pointed out Sugges- WAR MAKES 
tions are made. Soon you discover you 
are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that pro WRITERS 
fessional touch, You acquire a natural, Every war has 
easy approach. You can see where you launched or mark- 
are going. ed the turning 
When a magazine returns a story point in the ca- 
one seldom knows the real reason for as “be paca aa 
the rejection; they have no time to Bs) eee. a so 
waste giving constructive criticism pikes Bue han, 
The N. I. A. tells you where you Laurence all. 
are wrong. and why, and shows you ings, Willa yea 
what to do about it. er, Ernest Hem 
ingway, Edna 
A Chance To Test Ferber, Irvin S 
Cobb, Fannie 
Yourself Hurst. This war 
may be your gold- 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test en opportunity to 
tells whether you possess the funda- express yourself! 
mental quali ties necessary to success- Send tc i ay for 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- your N.I.A. Writ- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll ae Aptitt ea Test 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just Special terms and 
mail the coupon below and see what privileges for U. S, 
our editors think about you News Service Men and 
paper Institute of America, One Park Women, 
Avenue, New k ded 1 










seuseccucscceuszsuseuas) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrirter’s Dicest, February. 


Miss 
Mrs. > ————————— es --_---- 


Mr. 

Address a 

(All_correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 
Copyright 1943, Newspaper Institute of America, 
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DIGEST 


a day during my two weeks vacation pounding 
my Corona. But the point I wish to make is 
that everything I’ve sold during three years of 
submitted ice cold 


part time writing has been 
to the slush pile. 
Editors are swell people. Take my word for 


it. West W. Peterson of Dell bought the first 
article I ever sent him right out of slush. Since 
then, I’ve been in all his books. Alden Norton 
tc 0k time to write me a letter of suggestion and 
Criticism about the first yarn I ever sent him. 
I did a revision and he bought it. The first 
articles I ever sent Fred Dickenson brought an 
immediate reply and a week later a check for 
$210.00. Hugh Layne took the first article I 
ever sent him and sent me $75.00 for it. 

When I left school I followed the siren call 
of train and boat whistles through twenty six 
countries. It fluctuated from working as a 
secretary to a prison psychiatrist to copy writer 
in the advertising business. Sandwiched in be- 
tween were several years as a secretary to the 
owner of a string of night clubs, several billets 
as leg man and police beat on newspapers. 

Then a doctor tapped his finger on my chest 
and said: “Go West.” To keep myself occupied 
I began writing besides holding down a full 
time job. The first year of writing and I was 


convinced that editors never read _ unsolicited 
manuscripts, Then I bought a copy of “Trial 
and Error’ and discovered why they hadn’t 


read mine. I haunted book stores and bought 


up every old copy of the Dicest I could get. 
I su bscribed to the DiceEstT. 
So, I tried again. The very first yarn out 


, 
brought a penciled initialed note from 12 Sports 
Aces saying: “Sorry—this is novel—but too far 
off our alley.” Within the next few months 1 
knew that editors read everything that came into 


the slush pile as my file of letters got higher 
and higher. P. M. Moir wrote: “Thanks for 
your thought of this magazine as a_ possible 
medium of publication for your interesting 


this treatment is out of 
requirements.” Spencer 
Brodney wrote: “I am to have to return 
such an interesting article as this.” The Ladies 
Home Fournal wrote: ‘‘We are sorry that your 
“Episode” doesn’t make a place for itself 
with us. Thanks for the thought of the Journal 
in connection with your work, May we hear 
from you again.” A, M. Mathieu of the Dicest 
wrote: “I am sincerely sorry to have to return 
this but it just doesn’t quite come off.” 

As this pile of letters grew I knew that every 
article or story submitted to any book from 
pulp to slick was read if good. 

So, I started a Everytime a script 
was rejected, I sat down and rewrote it. And 
time I rewrote a script, I knew it was 
better than before. Then came that great day 
in every writer’s life when an editor wrote for 
references. 

I realize that I am very smail fry but I can 


Unfortunately, 
with our editorial 


article. 
line 


sorry 


story 


system. 


every 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FEBRUARY, 


afford to wait. My job pays me a hundred and 
fifty a month and gives me ten hours every 
Sunday in which to write. The day I get a 
series contract from a pulp editor or crash a 
slick, I'll give up my job and devote my time 
to writing. 

—New Writers, Courage and Corona in 
hand. This year ] opened up five new factual 
markets and one chain pulp market—all via 
the slush pile. I used to think as many of you 
no doubt think that after an editor bought a 
yarn from an author, that he gave the author 
some kind of a symbol or sign to type on the 
envelope so that such scripts could be sorted 
from the unsolicited script. This year I’ve sold 
one editor six yarns and each of them have 
gone to him in the same manner as the first one. 
I just put them into an envelope and mail 
them. No letters, no symbols—no hocus pocus. 

Joun D. Fitzcera.p, 
1436 Tremont Place, Denver, Colo. 





... add, perhaps, a glass of wine" 
Sir: 

The Sausalito Writers’ Club invites other as- 
pirants from these Marin County hills to meet 
with us. There are no dues, but at each of our 
fortnightly meetings, one member serves lunch 
(skip meat, butter, sugar, and coffee, if you 
wish) and add, perhaps, a glass of California 
wine. 

In some ways, we’re just the blind leading 
the blind—but it helps in what Katherine Brush 
called ‘fa lonely business.” Most of us are 
selling; we have a juvenile writer, a poetess, a 
husband-and-wife detective team, an_ article 
writer, and an ex-pulpeteer now writing juvenile 
books. Our special pride is a lady who per- 
formed the almost unprecedented feat of selling 
a first story (sans agent) to the Journal. We have 
some very big “names” as honorary members 
here in Sausalito, but we seldom see them. 

Anyway, come along. For date and place of 
next meeting, phone Luella Markley Mockett at 
Sausalito 407, or Clayre Lipman at Sausalito 
308-W, or write: 

SyLvia JAcoss, 
138 Upper Crescent, Sausalito, Calif. 

P.S.—If you work at the shipyard, get on 
the swing or graveyard shift so you can join us. 
Sir: 

Could you publish the following notice in 
your Forum: A check recently mailed to Walter 
E. Taylor, Rancho Montano, Valdez, N. M., has 
been returned marked “Unclaimed.” We have no 
more recent address. Will Mr. Taylor kindly give 
his present address so this check can be for- 
warded ? 

Rev. EMEROY JOHNSON, 

Editor, The Young People, 

317 West Broadway, 
Little Falls, Minn. 


1943 3 





E. G. MORRIS AGENCY 


SEVEN EAST FORTY.SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
RADIO-DRAMA a FOREIGN BOOKS 
ALBERT A. OSTROW BORIS SKOMOROWSKY 


BOOKS - STORIES-ARTICLES- MOTION PICTURES - PLAYS 





Representing professional writers in all fields—pulp— 
smooth paper—literary, etc., at the usual 10%. Pre- 
senting the best, personal, practical help for beginners 
as follows: 

Stories and articles: $3.00 for manuscripts a .* 2000 
words; $5.00 from 2000 to 5000; 75c per 1000 there. 
after to 10,000. Special rates for boots, RADIO: 300 
to 12 pages; $7.50 to 25 pages. -LABORATION 
COURSES in each field $25.00 eae month, Fees and 
return postage must accompany all submissions—in- 
quiries invited. 


EVERY POSSIBLE HELP FOR EVERY TYPE OF WRITER 

















“MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c_ per 1,000 
words, minor corrections. Poetry 1c per line. Book 
lengths 35c-30 per 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 
osm 











| VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


(Patent Pending) 

two in servi entemeee submission cost—tough Kraft 
paper. Envelope accepted, t Office Dept., for ali 
mail, Order a cenvenient trial group; simply send a $1 bill. 
Group No, 1—30 envelopes for short once-folded manuscripts, 
Group No, 2—20 envelopes for book-length or flat manuscripts. 
Group No, 3—18 folded size and 8 flat size envelopes 

as result of increased sales, postage prepaid to anywhere 
dime brings manuscript size envelope and 


“IT'S IN THE FOLD!" 


Equal 


U. 
full particulars, 


2032 E. 74th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 











Send the 
OLDEST «ass4) Syndicate 
your NEW Short Shorts! 


900 to 1000 words of freshly in- 
triguing dialogue will earn our 
quick appraisal. And of course 
unusual fiction twists and new 
plots are always welcome for 
review. 

New and unknown authors, in 
particular, find with us the same 
sympathy and help which marked 
our first relations with O. Henry 
back in the Gay Nineties. 


McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











PLAN FOR A NOVEL!- 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way 
of life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may 
carry it better than a short story. My NOVEL 
WRITING PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through 
preliminary note-taking, organizing and expanding the 
idea, assembling the characters, plotting, making up 
the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, first 
draft, and revision. Easy to follow, assures a soundly 
built book, the only kind that will sell; and the book 
must sell, for your written faith will help others who 
cannot write theirs. 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


CREATIVE THINKING 


= The Thinking Alphabet is a Rapid 
Me, System of Mind Training, Creative 
"- Thinking, Self Discovery, Indi- 
vidual help—6th year. 

Free Mind Power Test and Literature. 


FRANK L. TIBOLT, Ph.D. 




















TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you'll miss if you don’t try me 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


99 G Fern Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“PLOTTO” 
The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots as as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


. PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Man at Work 
Sir: 

Last March, having been drafted to write radio 
scripts for both the War Writers’ Board and the 
local OCD, I began studying the technique of 
radio dramatization. I found it not only a per- 
fectly fascinating method of self-expression, 
closely allied to fiction writing but differing in 
numerous interesting respects— the necessity of 
always identifying an entering character, depict- 
ing passage of time by music bridges, identifying 
locales by sound effects, etc., etc.—but a lucrative 
side-line as well. 

Since last March, in addition to preparing an 
average of one script per week free for the war 
effort, I have sold to NBC and Columbia the 
right to narrate about eight of my old stories, 
and have in addition actually written and sold a 
half dozen of my old stories as radio dramas. 
These include “The Remarkable Talent of Egbert 
Haw” (Blue Book), “Dr. Fuddle’s Fingers (Blue 
Book), “Take My Drum to England” (Unknown 
Worlds), “Johnny Cartwright’s Camera” (Un- 
known Worlds), and “Mr. Mergenthwirker’s 
Lobblies” (Scribner’s). These have all been per- 
formed over a nation-wide radio network. The 
pay is not only good — it is terrific, considering 
the fact that it takes only about two days to turn 
an already written story into a radio drama. $200 
cash on the line. 

At the invitation of Bill Murphy, Continuity 
Editor of NBC, I am now dramatizing several 
more of my previously published stories, 

My sales have been made to the NBC Authors’ 
Playhouse and the Columbia Workshop. 

NEtson S. Bonn, 
Willow Grove, Grove Park, 
Roanoke, Va. 
© Let’s have more reports from writers and the 
job they are doing.—Ed. 


He hedged and evaded the issue 
Sir: 

Some time ago, when I was living in Winches- 
ter, Kentucky, you asked me to let you know 
occasionally what was going on in my neck of 
the woods. I guess that was mostly a courteous 
gesture, because probably you knew all the time 
that there was nothing much going on in my 
neck of the woods. 

Somerset, Ky., so far as I have found out, has 
fewer people who realize how nice it would be 
to receive nice, fat checks from editors, and so 
be able to live without work. This is a fairly good 
place of residence in that respect, the chief draw- 
back being the expression of bewilderment and 
suspicion on the faces of acquaintances when, 
after having hedged and evaded the issue as 
long as is polite, I finally have to tell them that 
I write Western and mystery stories for maga- 
zines. 

The real reason I’m writing this letter (which 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Fepruary, 1943 


may not be a good reason) is Frank Gruber’s 
letter in the January issue. He says Fred Davis 
was talking through his whiskers when he de- 
scribed the Davis method. Why does Gruber 
think so? Because he (Gruber) uses a different 
method! I have had a friendly feeling for 
Frank Gruber since I read his own articles in 
the Dicest, because he gave me a feeling of 
confidence —I use the same “method” he does. 
He said he never had one plot ahead, never 
jotted down ideas in a notebook, has only a 
vague idea of the plot when he begins a long 
story. Same here. When I get an idea that 
might be jotted down, I’m usually about ready 
to use it. But that doesn’t mean that Davis must 
be just as haphazard, does it? I envy the guy. 

For upwards of three years, two series charac- 
ters of mine have appeared regularly in Wild 
West Weekly—plus other yarns here and there. 
In November, my agent sold my first mystery 
novelette to Miss McChesney for 5 Detective 
Mysteries or Five Novels Monthly. I don’t know 
which. 

James P. Wess, 
512 College St., 
Somerset, Ky. 
Sir: 

Your “Bureaucracy, Here We Come” is old 
familiar ground to me. I have been recognized 
over twenty years as the foremost expert on 
potato production and marketing in the United 
States. As such, I have been hired to go to 
fifteen states to advise their potato growers, by 
the state colleges of agriculture. Right now I 
have an invitation for a third trip to North 
Dakota in March and to a Canadian province. 

The Washington bureaucracy in its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crowd got sore on me when 
Like the Bourbons, they learn nothing and forget 
nothing. 

Again being personal, your paper and publish- 
ing trends in July 1942 issue is something so 
valuable that I believe you should repeat it 
every six months. For myself, I cannot quite 
believe your last paragraph. Maybe if your sum- 
ming up in Editors Abroad, December, comes 
true, I would believe in Santa Claus again. 
DaniEL DEAN, 

Nichols, N. Y. 








Critic - 


MAREN ELWOOD, 335; 


Literary Authority ® Collaborator 
Author of the 


Current non-fiction best seller 
"CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail Ps Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, California 











ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 

for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work.-Old established school. Many successful 
gtaduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept, 3 Chicago, VU. 









MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


& 
@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
@ "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


@ BEST SELLER PUBLICATION! 


@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 


$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 








If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
55 WEST 42nd STREER, omens fOr Autry 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 


NEW YORK CITY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


_ The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 


I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 


screen stories also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 


motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 








§$ LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 
MY CLASSES AND CLUB INC ao At od 
MY COACHING IS PERSONALI n 
or single criticism, plots comanion oan ey Bas typing. 








MILDRED I. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Book 2131'4 Ridge, Evanston, III 
WRITERS: % LOT Ne Ad s 
WRITERS S 
WRITERS 
« EVERY CO R VER WRITER 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


I have both magazine and anthology markets for my 
pupils, if their work deserves it. The worthy ones earn 
hz 





book publication, too. For 25 years I have taught poets, 
versifiers gwrit r wt € t get the 
returns from their se, in ng work as in 


in versification at New York Ur 








Mary Col lege. Most. of my work with private 

ng 4 aud € Ww € 
orr Complete Rhyming Dictionary and 

Poets’ Ti v Ss rd. V neglect longer 

the many versification? Write ‘ain you 





are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


SOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica or Elite Type 
technically perfect and accurate. We proof read every 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling, if desired. Hammermill, 20 pound bond first copy; 
carbon free. Mailed fiat. Forty cents per 1000 words, 
Novels carefully handled 


CECILIA ADAMS 


Des Moines, 


Neat, 
page. 


807 42nd Street, lowa 











BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
—_ e new brochures by 
G zen ie i and * 


of these 
of 


Take your choice of any 
Wycliffe A. Hill, au 
Writing Made Easy f Ss or it 
Genie Formula for Radio or stage Play. Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 

How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 

How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write A Bock in Six Days 

Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 

How to Write Your Life Story 

How to Choose A Success Pen Name 

. How to Market Your Story 

2. Interesting Story Openings 

All Twelve for $1.00 Des riptive literature 
Genie System and on “Article Writi: ie Made 
free upon request. 
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The Plot 


1 asy’’ sent 


GENIE PLOT CARDS — 10c 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT 
Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 47, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Ss ni oF ly 1 al umerable 
lot sy ses, New! 
G ENTE System 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


DicEest 
Results Count 
Sir: 
I want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for all*you have done for me. After reading a 


of articles in your magazine on writing 
comics, I plunged. Net result—I am 


series 


for the 


now selling 90% of my short-shorts to Funnies, 
Inc., New York, as well as continuity. The work 
is pleasant and profitable, and certainly an 


education in itself for all who wish to write. 
Thanking you again, I remain 
Justin D. Triem, 
21 St. Stephens Place, 


New Dorp, S.I., N. Y. 


The Prince of Old-Timers 
Sirs: 


Yours of the 5th received, and is being answered 


at 6:00 a.m., because I now work from 6:30 
a.m. to 12:30 noon at my desk. The afternoons 
and nights are free for Civil Defense, as I am 
deputy Chief Air Raid Warden here, and you 
will remember that we are smack-dab on the 
Pacific coast. 

I never felt better, and am working sixteen 


hours a day. In addition to training and direct- 


ing a hundred Air Raid Wardens, I am also 
a deputy sheriff of San Diego County. I am 
writing five different series characters, each 
under a different name. Each has a deadline. 


of fiction a week and 
column titled Freedom 


0,000 words 
newspaper 


I turn out 
a 2,000-word 


the Press, for the saltiest sheet in the nation, 
he Brewery Gulch Gazette 
In olden days I did from 25,000 to 30,000 


week, but no more. I haven’t made up my mind 
whether I can’t, or won’t. I look over much of 
my district on horseback and organize nightly 


patrols for enforcement of our coastal military 
dim-out regulations. 

The Army and Navy both said I was a year 
too old for them, which is why I am doing my 
bit in Civil Defense. If there ever was a time 
for well-trained beginners to crash through, ’tis 
now, but still no opportunity for wishful thinkers 
who will not conform, all of whom are going to 


start with Satevepost. 


The editors are crying for stories, but they 
won’t let raw, unfinished stuff get by, nor will 
they lower their standards, which in all honesty 


raised by the infusion of college-trained 
writers among the pulpateers. The effect of 
Superman is noticeable in a marked degree in 
modern pulp, which is not so far-fetched when 
one stops to consider the feats of young chaps 
in all the fighting forces. 
Personally, I sold 37 stories 
working half a day at my desk. I work 
like hell for stronger sentences, tighter plots 
and real honest-to-Gawd Western color, which a 


were 


and _ books last 
year, 
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hand never learns in college, and cannot crib 
from reference books, 

With me, Civil Defense comes first. If the 
youngsters can get out and fight, I can at least 
do some fighting on the home front, 

I am also carrying on two series characters 
for Two-Gun Walker Tompkins for the durate, 
so he won’t lose them while he is in the Army. 
He gets ’em back in toto when he returns. That 
was quite a piece Gus Lenniger wrote for W. D., 
the old smoothie. 

Like always, 
Cuuck MartTIN, 
P. O. Box 207, Oceanside, Calif. 





Louie's eye to the windward 
Sir: 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of my latest 
publication called Air-Age. Here is a magazine 
which we are really going to go to town on. 

This aviation magazine has a wide open mar- 
ket for new writers as well as established ones. 
Make mention that the rates are 2c a word, 
payment promptly on acceptance. We are also 
interested in good photographs and the photo- 
graphs are paid for extra, that is, in addition 
to the story, 

Please note that the address is 160 West Broad- 
way and that all mail is to be sent direct to this 
office. 

Sitco PuutsHinc Corp., 
Louis H. Silberkleit, Publisher. 





Outlying censors are clerks, not censors 
Sir: 

I recently completed an article on the training 
of a paratrooper. It made a near-miss at Liberty. 
I then sold it to Flying Aces at a higher price 
than they generally pay. 

However, I want to bring out the point which 
many writers of war material are doubtful of. 
There is no office in New York City where the 
article may be approved and censored. This I 
learned after getting the well-known run-around. 

If you have a deadline to meet and it needs 
an approval by the Public Relations Board at 
Washington, you must allow at least two to three 
weeks to get it approved. 

You must send an extra carbon copy of the 
article along with it. They keep it in their 
files—in case! 

You may not change or alter it in any way 
after it has been approved. 

If your subject is of a new secret weapon 
and you describe it in detail, your own common 
sense will tell you that it will be blacklined. If 
you know the details, be vague— generalize—or 
write the now familiar “Secrecy prevents my—” 
etc. 

You can take pride in receiving an article 
back stamped “approved,” without a single word 
blacklined. Further, your sales copy is clean, 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


... AND MORE 
SALES... 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Two more SSW stu- 
dents click. For Bill 
Pears, of Ohio, not yet 
finished with this course, 
we have placed the 
second story he wrote 
under our direction— 
THE SILENT PARROT— 
with Standard Maga- 
zines. "The check came as a reai surprise," 
he writes. “Pulps always seemed as remote 
as the slicks to me... | like your methods 
—the good natured but unshakable deter- 
mination not to let me slide out of work." 


And Anobel Armour, of Missouri, also 
not yet finished with these assignments, is 
the author of a just-sold confession story! 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES, SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, ins'ead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so thai 
they might be used in practice, TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market fhose 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. |-have [ do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name.. 





Bill Pears — Second 
Course Story Sells! 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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and can be sent right out to the editor without 
re-writing. 

While the major magazines handle the job of 
censoring war articles direct, others will leave the 
job to the author. In every case, the sale of a 
war article will be enhanced and speeded up if 
you already had it approved. 

The address: 

War Department, 
Bureau of Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My article, “There’s No Fightin’ Fool Like a 
Paratrooper!” will be in the April issue of Flying 
Aces Magazine. 

STEPHEN CAVELL, 


1036 Fox St., Bronx, N. Y. 


News From the Teaching Front 
Sir: 

The durn Army may decide next month we’re 
a grand barracks police force, or a military 
objective or something. The Army’s just about 
to take over higher education, you know, kind 
of like they did the striking shipyards and such— 
and there are those unkind enough to say it’s 
about time. 

But we’ve been doing all right thus far, even 
short-handed as we are. One of our kids, Bill 
Gulick, has sold Liberty, This Week, Adventure 
and a couple or so more to his regular pulps 
within the past three weeks. Another had his 
first two sales to Short Stories and Big Book 
Western. Another is in current Romantic Range, 
another is in current Rangeland Romances—she’s 
selling that market practically every darn word 
she can write and, by golly, she’s a grandmother 





was, too, before she ever sold a line of fiction! 
My colleague here, W. S. Campbell (Stanley 
Vestal), is grinding out “how to” info. He had 


an article in November Woman’s Home Com- 
panion that might give you a hint as to some- 
thing you could use. 

How’s Uzzell? He was very kind to me when 
I was starting in, and I haven’t forgotten. I’m 
one of his thorough admirers and boosters. 

FosTer-Harris, 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

® Foster Harris is running the best college resi- 
dent school for teaching writing in the country. 
If you get a chance, stop off and attend some 
of the classes.—Ed. 

Sir: 

The Christian Life Letters, printed twice 
monthly at Craigsville, Pa., is in the market for 
short articles and items of a Christian nature. 
Material is needed for tracts and booklets and 
payment is Yc a word and up. $1 js paid for 
any item used. 50c for poems. Any writer in- 
terested may have copies of the Letters for the 
asking. 

WivuiaM Ear Baker, Editor. 
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YOUNG WOMAN WANTED 


to train for Editorship 


Religious Publisher wants a young woman 
between ages of 27 and 35 to train for an 
editorship in juvenile publication field. Must be 
Protestant with first-hand knowledge of Sun- 
day-school and church activities. College edu- 
cation required, preferably with major in 
journalism or English. Public school teach- 
ing in the elementary grades an asset, as is 
typing. Wonderful opportunity for young 
woman interested in Religious Education. 
Send full information to: Editorial Director, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois, and mention Writer’s Digest. 





“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 


Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 


518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hotel Pfister, 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 82A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 





Name 


Address : 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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A few of our clients’ Janu- 
ary appearances In smooth 
paper and pulp magazines. 







Early in January we proved it again—to a newspaper man who had never succeeded in hitting the 
big slicks. We not only sold him to Redbook and Saturday Evening Post, but obtained double the 
usual price for first contributions. 


There’s nothing unusual in this, nor in the progress Lenniger clients make each succeeding year, of 
which the reports below are typical. It’s our job to make money for our writers, and we have been 
doing it successfully for twenty years. 


H 7 F f Very likely you could increase your writing income, could sell more 
ere s roo = stories to more different magazines, and get better prices, perhaps 
graduate into the slicks—if you had the same help our clients are 
getting: professional agency consideration of your stories, pointing out 
faults, offering constructive suggestions, showing you the how as well 
as the why, and finally selling to editors we know personally and see 
daily. 
If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last year, 
f 3 rie é our help costs you nothing except the regular commission of 10% on 
reased her writing income American, 15% on Cc anadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold 
$500 worth to magazines within the last year, we will work with you at 
Ml iatiaeie one-half fee reading rates to beginners. 
citi. oe : If you are a beginner or have sold only one or two items, we will have 
: : to charge you reading fees until we have sold $1,000 worth of your 
mek. But for these fees you receive constructive criticism on unsalable 
scripts, revision and replot advice on those that need improvement, 
frequently suggestions for new work of types you can do and for which 
there is current editorial need. Your salable stories are immediately 
recommended to editors who have been buying from this agency for 
years. Our fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 
5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000, the rate is $5.00 for the first 5,000 
words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates on longer 
novelets and novels. 


Booklet, "Practical Literary Help" 
and latest market news letter on request. 


Katherine Keeley, another new 

writer we laun i late in & 
1941 with one sale to New 

Love, received 24 of our 

checks dur 1942 covering 

sales t Rowe ‘eich, All Story, 


Love Fiction, Sweetheart Literary Agent 


New Love. B® West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Word Rates Run Up 


EVERYBODY AND HIS BROTHER IN THE ARMY OR THE OWI. 
NEW WRITERS FAILING TO PRODUCE WHEN MOST NEEDED. 


Y ‘HE 10% paper cut doesn’t worry 
anybody except The Old Man who 
is busy figuring how to make a lit- 

tle more money with a little less paper. But 

the hired help in the back office are having 
one hell of a time. 

In spite of the large number of people 
who want to write, few actually produce. 
And those who produce 50,000 words a year 
of good clean copy are fewer. There were 
never more than two thousand producing 
authors in America. Always lacking suffi- 
cient good copy to go around, publishers 
have, for many years, employed talent 
scouts to comb the country for new talent, 
to attract to their own doors the refresh- 
ing lambent light of a new phrase maker. 

Publishers who do not commission a full 
time talent scout make their editors com- 
bine vacations with talent hunting. These 
six weeks vacations that many editors you 
know take annually are not fishing trips, 
except figuratively. 

He wanders into the byways and gullies 
searching, and beating the bushes. His 
itinerary looks like the schedule of a na- 
tional milk train. 

But not this year. 

The scouts don’t know where to go. In 
the name of the Good Lord, they ask us, 
for scouts are always pious fellows, where 
is talent? 
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Ask General Louis Hershey. 

Ask Elmer Davis. 

Between them, they have carried off 
bodily more than half the producing liter- 
ary talent in America. And it isn’t getting 
any better as the days grow longer. From 
here on, the beginning of the beginning of 
the end, it grows only worse. 

Unless you are an editor, desperately try- 
ing to fill a book with copy decent enough 
to be read, and entertaining enough 
to win the reader’s quarter again next 
month, you have no real conception of the 
literary booty the Army and the OWI have 
carted off. That it is a bonanza for the 
new writer and the remaining professionals 
is one thing; that it is a state of emergency 
for all editors is the problem. 

Let’s get a close look at one segment of 
the entire publishing business, for the 
whole, in this case, is no different than any 
one of its parts. Under the microscope, 
then, with one of the parts, the pulps. 

The 120 pulp paper magazines are espe- 
cially timely because they are the preferred 
magazine entertainment reading in_ all 
camps. Every survey has shown that pulps 
outsell every other kind of magazine in the 
camps. (Next to the comics.) 

These 120 pulps use about ten million 
words of copy a month. A first rate pulp 
producer turns out from 250,000 to a half 
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million words a year. As is readily appar- 
ent, and as most people do not realize, 
fifty men produce half of all the pulp sto- 
ries published. The rest is bought from the 
field. Also out of the field come the big 
producers of tomorrow. 

But where are these fifty men and women 
today? 

The Army and the OWI have more than 
half of them ; and just as lightning took half 
of the “tops”, it also took half of the field. 
That means three quarters of the people 
who were selling to the pulps in 1941 are 
not available today. And who has taken 
their places. Who? Who? That’s what the 
editors want to know. The breathless an- 
swer is “Nobody”. 

The remaining top producers have raised 
their rates and are turning out less copy. 
Two cents a word is a common thing 
today in the pulps; three 
uncommon, and Blue Book, hear, is 
paying four cents here and there. These 
rates, of course, like any other extra pay, 
are made under duress. “Two cents on 
this one, Bill, but you'll have to take a 
penny for the other yarn.” Or this 
version: “Stay with us, Helen, and I’ll add 
a $200 bonus to that 10,000 word novelet, 
if you’ll let us have your next six shorts at a 
cent and a quarter.” 


cents is not 


we 


The editors aren’t giving freely; they 
aren’t paying $1 more than they have to, 
but every “top” author in the pulps has 
been propositioned with bonuses if he will 
“send us your output first.” Agents use top 
authors as a bargaining point: “I'll sell you 
this one by if you buy these 
two newcomers at a cent.” 





Here, from the pile of letters on our desk, 
are a few quotes from friends. They breathe 
the very spirit of what goes on. 

Paul Ernst writes: “Between trying to 
do Government work, and my own regular 
stuff, I haven’t a minute to myself.” 

Arthur Leo Zagat says: “Dividing my 
time between my apartment in New York, 
and my desk in Washington, I can’t fill all 
the story orders I get and I do hope my 
editor friends understand.” 

Costa 
writes : 


Carousa, from Lawson Field 
* IT haven’t even the most casual 


contact with the literary life. Your letter, 

which finally caught up with me, seemed 

like something from a very remote world 
” 

Corp. Mort Weisinger writes: “If it has 
to do with public relations of the AAFTTC, 
I’m interested. I am, as you know, a $66 
a month man.” 

Richard Hill Wilkinson writes: 
set to go next month.” 

Art Burks, old lovable granddaddy Ar- 
thur writes: “Right where I belong, back 
in the Marines.” 


“I’m all 


Louis L’Amour writes from Camp Hood: 
“T'll be on the range all day with machine 
guns, eating in the field. 

“When I finish here I should be a lieu- 
tenant. At least, I’m learning a lot, and if 
they don’t wind the war up too soon, may 
get a chance to use some of it against my 
old friends the Japs. I fought a few of 
them before, so it won’t be new.” 

Walker A. Tompkins, good western pro- 
ducer writes: “So solly, ’'m in the Army 
now.” 

Old familiar names, these, and gone with 
the khaki. 

And here are a few letters from editors: 
The managing editor of the Post writes: 
‘* ‘Authors lost but accounted for’? We are 
having the same trouble ourselves.” 

Constance Smith, fiction editor of 
McCall’s, writes: 

“We are finding it extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to get fiction that is worth the paper 
it is printed on, and that’s saying a good 
deal, considering the quality of paper now 
available.” 

But you see, these quotes, being con- 
versational have taken us, as fiction dia- 
logue never does, away from our point. 
We were looking at 120 pulp paper maga- 
zines three fourths of whose regular sup- 
ply of copy has dried up. 

That ten per cent cut in paper helps the 
situation a little. 

Every pulp chain has a boarder. Some have 
not one, but six. The boarders (the books 
that are non-profitable) will drop first per- 
mitting paying books to retain their usual 
run of paper. This will make a shade more 

room on the stands and give the others a 
better display. Some of the houses are drop- 
ping ten centers and going to fifteen cents 
minimum retail price. A pulp that moves 
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proportionately, 70,000 of a 100,000 distri- 
bution at a dime is a much lovelier sight 
when it moves 55,000 out of a 90,000 dis- 
tribution at fifteen cents. It grosses $350 a 
month more, and spends $350 a month less. 
Out of that $700, the publisher has an- 
other few hundred more to spend on manu- 
scripts if he has to. And “has to” he will. 
Authors’ rates, for the duration, will con- 
tinue up. 


HOULD the author jack his rates up as 
much as he can? Should he dicker and 
figure and chisel and earn $50 where he was 
earning $40? Or $100 where he was making 
$90? Most pulp paper publishers advance 
the theory that a “half-cent writer is a half 
cent writer.” No nonsensical nursery rhyme 
this means, translated from 42nd St. to 
Main St., that an author produces one 
brand of copy regardless of what he is paid. 
The more you pay him, the more he gets. 
So figures many a pulp publisher. 

For years, now, the author has faced the 
pitiless business of a half cent a word in 
the pulps. Should he dish back as tough a 
licking as he took? We’d say it depends. 
If you’re good—YES! If your writing is 
improving, if you are writing timely copy 
with the pattern of today woven right into 
it, you’re worth every extra fraction of a 
cent you can winnow out. But what if you 
are writing the all too familiar formula 
of 1938-9-40? You haven’t seen the story 
possibilities in Civilian Defense, in Block 
Morale, in Defense Plants, in the by-prod- 
uct branches of the service—such as long 
distance weather forecasting, building the 
Alcan highway, or Military Government 
(this indomitable branch of the service is 
training men and women to take over the 
Administration of countries to be occupied 
by the United Nations.) Today, one de- 
fense worker out of eight is a woman. By 
the end of 1943 two defense workers out of 
eight will be women. If these matters cor 
cern you, and you breathe awareness of it 
into your fiction, and you are improving 
your technique by studying your betters, 
then stick your gun into the editor’s ribs 
and get your most. Remember how he 
chopped us down beginning in 1930. 


But if none of this improvement in tech- 


nique is for you, if you won’t do the leg 
work to learn today’s story today, then bet- 
ter take half a loaf and be satisfied or you 
will make a mortal enemy who’ll knife you 
off his list the minute talent comes march- 
ing home. 

It’s a tight rope business, and your sense 
of balance is your own. 


HAT should the new writer do who 

has the prescience to recognize that 
today, as never before in the history of the 
publishing business, is his golden opportu- 
nity? What are the steps he should take? 
Pick the field that interests you most re- 
gardless of what it is: pulp, slick, confes- 
sion, or quality. Select as your market the 
magazine, or the group of magazines, that 
you enjoy reading. 

Standards are easier to meet in a market 
paying $50 a story than in a market pay- 
ing $500 a story. See if you can find a 
single magazine, or a group of them, that 
you enjoy reading, and if this preference is 
in the pulps it will be a little easier for you 
to break in than if your preference is in the 
kind of fiction that Mr. Allen buys for 
Harper's magazine. Mr. Allen buys one or 
two stories a month and there is only the 
Atlantic to sell it to if your story misses. 
If you are fortunate enough to have catho- 
lic tastes and you like to read a good detec- 
tive story, then you have thirty magazines 
to sell, and twenty-nine markets to go to if 
the first says “no.” 

2. Your idea is not to make a lot of 
money, but to break in today. After you 
have picked the magazine you like to read, 
get half-dozen copies of it and study the is- 
sues carefully. Recognize the general formu- 
la that the editor is buying. Outline, for 
your own convenience, in 100 words or 
more the plot of each of the stories. Notice 
the number of main characters. Recognize 
where the conflict starts in the story and 
the emotional note on which the reader is 
left at the conclusion. Read the story not 
for entertainment but for study purposes, 
taking them apart as you would take apart 
a pair of shoes that you were asked to 
duplicate. 

3. Select five or six stories and type 
each of them out. As you type them out 
experiment by changing a sentence here 
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and there. Re-write some of the dialogue. 
Compare it to the original version and re- 
write it again. Learn by imitation. In the 
field of painting, all students learn the work 
of masters by painting their masterpieces. 
By assimilation of technique the young 
painter is made. Technique in writing 
fiction is gained the same way. 

4. After completing this which 
might well take two months, you are ready 
to write a story for the magazine selected 
as your market. Because of your training, 
your word length, your general pattern, 
your emotional appeal, and your climaxes 
will fall in the familiar mold that the edi- 
tor likes and that his readers like, and that 
you, yourself, like because this is the maga- 
zine that you have chosen. Know your 
characters thoroughly before you put them 
on paper, and be sure that they are charac- 
ters in a 1943 world faced with the same 
problems that confront the neighbors on 
your street. The man whose son died in 
Guadalcanal; the lady whose child has to 
sit on a front door-step for two hours every 
day after school until she comes home from 
a defense plant to let him in ; the young girl 
whose love is in the air corps; the boy lay- 
ing a pipeline on barges—they are the ones 
who will read what you write. 


job, 


OR years and years editors have encour- 

aged and helped the unknown free- 
lance writer. They read his work when it 
was in pen, rolled up like a rod; they read 
his work when it was in pencil and on 
brown wrapping paper. They have sent en- 
couraging letters and made long distance 
phone calls to give a bit of a lift to a man 
with a story to tell. Now is the time when 
the editor deserves a repayment. The pub- 
lishing business, today, like anything else, 
is subject to change without notice. The 
10% paper cut might be a 25% paper cut 
by July, and a 50% paper cut by this time 
next year. But with each such cut will come 
a deeper cut into literary talent. The man- 
power commission, army, and the ever- 
widening payroll of the OWI, will more 
than match the drop in paper. It will be 
long before the old dependables return, and 
when they do come back they may want to 
do something else again. This is your day. 


DIcEsT 


Harper Prize Novel Competition 


Announcement of the eleventh biennial Harper 
Prize Novel competition, ending on July 1, 1943, 
was made today by Harper & Brothers. 

Stephen Vincent Benet, author and critic ; 
Irita Van Doren, literary editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and Clifton Fadiman, literary 
critic of The New Yorker, will serve as judges. 
The judges cast their votes without knowing who 
the authors are, and they reach their decision 
without consultation. The publishers themselves 
have no vote in the decision. 

The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for con- 
spicuous merit, and the underlying purpose of 
the award is to give prominence and success to 
a writer who has not hitherto found a wide 
audience. Any author who is a citizen of the 
United States or Canada and who has not pub- 
lished a novel in book form prior to January 1, 
1924, is eligible. 


The competition has been held every two years 
since 1922-23, when “The Able McLaughlins” by 
Margaret Wilson, which afterwards became the 
Pulitzer Prize winner of 1923, was awarded the 
first Harper Prize. The other Harper Prize novels 
have been: “The Perennial Bachelor,’ by Anne 
Parrish, 1924-25 ; “The Grandmothers,” by Glen- 
way Wescott, 1926-27; “The Dark Fourney,” by 
Julian Green, 1928-29; “Brothers in the West,” 
by Robert Raynolds, 1930-31; “The Fault of 
Angels,” by Paul Horgan, 1932-33; “Honey in 
the Horn,” by H. L. Davis, 1934-35, awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1935; “The Seven Who Fled,” 
by Frederic Prokosch, 1936-37; “Children of 
God,” by Vardis Fisher, 1938-39, and “Marriage 
is a Private Affair,’ by Judith Kelly, 1940-41. 

This competition is based on literary merit only 
and motion picture, dramatic and serial rights do 
not influence the judges of this award as they 
do in various other contests. 


The conditions of the contest provide that only 
manuscripts of unpublished works, submitted to 
Harper ©& Brothers before July 1, 1943, and 
accompanied by the statement of the author or 
his representative that the manuscript js sub- 
mitted in competition for the prize, shall be con- 
sidered. No manuscript containing less than 
30,000 words shall be considered as a novel, and 
preference will be given in general to works of 
full novel length from 60,000 to 100,000 words. 
If, in the opinion of the judges, no work of 
sufficient merit to justify the award has been 
received, the judges shall have full authority to 
withhold the award. 


There are no restrictions as to setting and 
theme ; a contestant may submit as many manu- 
scripts as he chooses; there is no objection to 
anonymity; the contest is not limited to first 
novels. 

A circular giving full particulars will be sent 
to anyone who addresses a request to Harper & 


Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 
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Solomon Island Talk 


By HALLACK McCORD 


HAT with the war and everything, 

doubtless you’ll be doing some writ- 

ing about the Solomon Islands area. 
In this region—the islands of Melanesia— 
speech between natives and white men is 
carried on in a sort of “pidgin,” a systematic 
corruption of the English language. 

For the benefit of your dialog then, here 
are some expressions characteristic of Mela- 
nesian Pidgin English. Use them sparingly. 

When counting, your Melanesian pidgin 
speaker will normally use only the numerals 
up to five. From five on, numbers are 
expressed as: One-fellow hand (five), 
two-fellow hand (ten), two-fellow hand, 
one-fellow foot (fifteen), and one-fellow 
man (twenty). 

me means I or me 

me-fellow means we or us 

you means you (singular) 

you-fellow means you (plural) 

em means he, she, it, they, them 

To form the possessive case, simply put 
“belong” in front of the above. Thus, “be- 
long you-fellow” means “yours.” 

So much for the’basic rules of grammar 
then. There follows a phrase—and_ word- 
list especially designed to help you, as a 
writer particularly a writer of ad- 
venture material. 

A hurricane is rising 
It’s raining hard 

It is night 

Start the machine 
Stop the machine 
What is this place 


Big wind he come up 
Cloud he broke 

Big night he come up 
Ker-up im machine 
Make im die machine 
Call im name belong 
dis-fellow place 


What’s your name Callim name belong 


you 
What the hell All same what name 
airplane balus 
blood .... blut 
beef meat bulla-ma-cow 


coconut frond torch boom-boom 
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bring bring-im 
sailor bo’s crew 
native man boy 
courageous person dry-bone 
cowardly person bone all-same water 
mosquito net kalamboo 
write markim 
loin cloth lap-lap 
flashlight shoot lamp 
automobile moto-cah 
earthquake gooria 
bad no good 
enemy birooa 
food ki-ki 
gun musket 
black magic poison 
pocket knife knife screw 
tent house sail 


A pidgin word or two inserted in a story 
here and there will generally be sufficient 
to make your work seem more localized. 
Pidgin is spoken slowly emphasize 
this in your work. Too, if a native boy (or 
a white man who is an old-timer) points 
at something, have him point not with his 
finger, but with his chin. That’s the way 
it’s done over there. 





a little of ration 


Your journal, WritTer’s DiGEst, is sure won- 
derful and just as a child does not leave a new 
doll so also I could not leave the July 1942 
issue of your journal that has come to me as 
a sample copy. It does seem to me that it has 
already given me all the inside information about 
the craft and trade of journalism and writing 
that no one gave me before, even though I have 
already written for obout fifty journals. Journal- 
ism in the U. S. A. is the best in the whole world. 

Here in India the editors I have come across 
ask the contributors to buy for them a cup of 
tea when they read poor writer’s manuscript. 

Even though we have a little of ration here, 
I will sure thank you for sending me your journal. 

B. MeutTa, 
29 Marineline, Bombay, India. 





Fact Detective Writing 


A Complete Article on How to Sell This Active Group of Thirty-seven Markets 


By WILL HERMAN 


Quotes from the editor: 


“Thank you for your recent letter con- 
cerning the writing of crime stories for 
one of our publications. The market has 
never been better and we shall be happy 
to have a number of suggestions from 
you.” 

(Signed) Lreonarp W. Diecre, Editor 
Daring Detective, Dynamic De- 
tective, etc. 


“Here’s good news about rates for fact- 
detective writers! Payment for stories in 
Front Page Detective and Headline De- 
tective is going UP. Moreover, with the 
addition of a third magazine to this 
group—the large-size All-Fact Detective 
—we expect to buy a greater quantity of 
material than ever before. 

“The rate-increase is to be awarded in 
the form of bonuses. Two stories in each 
issue of both Front Page and Headline 
will win $50 checks for the writers, over 
and above the original two-cents-a-word 
payment. Since stories average 5,000 
words in length. the bonus amounts to 
one cent per word. 

“After reading the letter, you may some- 
how arrive at the conclusion that we are 
in need of good copy. Brother, you ain’t 
wrong! We need top-notch stories, and 
plenty of them. Here’s hoping you can 
help supply our copy requirements—and 
the best of luck !” 


(Signed) West F. Peterson, Editor 
Front Page, Headline, All-Fact, etc. 


“We are enlarging Master Detective to 
a 25c magazine, and are looking for ma- 
terial of a considerably more sensational 
nature than we have been publishing in 
True Detective. This does not mean par- 
ticularly sex stories, but any type of crime 
case that would make a thrilling story. 

“I would appreciate it if you would 
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advise me of any prospective stories 
which you believe you might be able to 
send in during the next six months or so. 
“We are also wide open for good 
stories of the type now being published in 
True Detective, so if you have any of 
them in prospect please include them in 
your list.” 
(Signed) JoHN SHUTTLEWORTH, Editor 
True Detective, Master Detective. 


Robert E. Levee, who edits the crime 
books for Crime Files, Inc., and Postal Pub- 
lications, Inc., wrote: It so happens 
at the present time that are in the 
market for a number of stories which we 
would like to add to our inventory, and 
anything that you may send on to us will 
receive our very careful and very prompt 
consideration.” 

Editor Harry Keller, of Official, Actual 
and Intimate Detective, the Chicago-pub- 
lished crime publications, said: ‘The im- 
portant element in a story for our magazines 
is the amount and quality of the detective 
work done to solve a case. If you believe 
you have some yarns that will fit our pub- 
lications, I will be glad to consider them 
for purchase.” 


we 


HESE are typical excerpts from letters 

written by the leading editors of the 
fact-detective markets. Editors are losing 
regular contributors to Uncle Sam. The 
welcome mat is out for new writers and 
there’s no lock on editorial budgets. 

A little over a year ago I sent my first 
query to a detective story editor. He re- 
plied: “The story you suggest has possibili- 
ties, and I will be glad to consider it. How- 
frankly, I somewhat skeptical 
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about your being able to satisfy our require- 
ment. I am familiar with your name as a 
writer of Juvenile stories — and it is a long 
jump to murder.” 

It was a long jump. But I studied his 
publications, analyzed dozens of detective 
yarns, and plunged in. I sold that first 
story, and during the next year sold fifty- 
three stories—a story a week—to over a 
dozen editors in the homicide field. 

So— here’s how. 

“The police weren’t surprised when 
they found the body of Helen Drachman 
stuffed under a culvert on a desolate 
road. 

“Gloriously vibrant, the brown-haired 
beauty had been missing a week. Of 
course the Youngstown (Ohio) police 
didn’t know when she disappeared that 
she had been slain. But after they had 
heard the stories of her clandestine ro- 
mances, her mad flings, they knew that 
anything might happen. 

“The huge diamond the police saw on 
the engagement ring of the battered vic- 
tim was enough to cause anyone to look 
twice at it. It had been given to her by— 

“Chris Coronel, dark-skinned, gentle- 
manly Filipino, who loved her. She took 
all he had to offer, and played him for 
a sucker, offering her charms to— 

“Milton Hawley, manly taxicab driver, 
inflamed with her youthful beauty. 

“*Forget that foreigner,’ he urged her, 
and cursed Coronel in si'ent anger. ‘We’ll 
elope.’ He, himself, conveniently forgot— 

“Mrs. Milton Hawley, his wife. A vio- 
lently jealous woman, she learned of her 
husband’s infatuation and shrieked, ‘I'll 
kill her, so help me, I'll kill her!’ 

“Which one killed her? 

“Or was it Bert Manning, the young 
store clerk, devoted to the free-flying 
butterfly? He fought with her constantly 
about the many men in her life. But— 

“A prosperous business man was seen 
beating a young woman the night Helen 
Drachman disappeared. And it was very 
close to the culvert where the girl’s muti- 
lated body was found. 

“Who had killed Helen Drachman?” 


This was the beginning of my “J Killed 
Her Because I Loved Her,” published in 
the May °42 issue of Intimate Detective 
Stories. 


This story had all the elements of a sure- 


sale detective story. 


1, Murder. (Occasionally a spectacular 
robbery yarn is used, or an exposé-type 
story creeps into the pages, but these 
appear so seldom that they hardly 
warrant consideration. Murder should 
be the center of your detective mys- 
teries. ) 

. False Suspect. (The basis of the fic- 
tional detective story is a million-and- 
one false suspects. In the true detective 
story, you have struck oil if your story 
has a single suspect against whom the 
police can build a strong case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, thereby leading 
the reader astray, and finally, through 
shrewd detective work, the real culprit 
is discovered. 

. Sex and a Beautiful Girl. (These two 
go together, and help any detective 
yarn. If the killer is a woman, it’s 
better still. If she’s the victim—well, 
that’s not bad going either. A year 
ago, sex and passion were highly de- 
sirable story elements, and a rape 
mystery was sure-sale copy. But the 
magazines have toned down because 
of stricter censorship, and sex must be 
handled with kid gloves. Two stirring 
sex stories sent to Editor Levee brought 
back the comment: “There was a time 
when we would have been tickled pink 
to get such stories, but for the past 
eight months the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been very active in with- 
drawing second-class rights from pub- 
lications printing stories wherein rape 
or illicit love is the dominant feature. 
While these angles do not have to be 
entirely eliminated, they must be writ- 
ten in such a manner that they appear 
incidental to the story.) 


ie) 


Oo 


4. Mystery. (Wrong suspects make for 
strong mystery. ‘Who done it?’ Con- 
flicting statements—strong alibis which 
have to be broken — misleading state- 
ments and threats—the more problems 
confronting the investigators, the 
stronger the mystery, the better the 


story. ) 
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5, Detective Work. (The publications, 
you might notice, all contain that 
all-important clue in their titles: 
Detective. Let your officers detect. 
Make them work for their information, 
dig it up and deduce from it. Your 
detectives find clues and _ interpret 
them, and your reader must feel, 
“Hm-mm-mm, that’s clever!” 

6. Conviction and Sentence. (The fact 
crime story is worthless if the killer 
isn’t convicted and sentenced. Un- 
solved mysteries are rarely used. If 
the killer confesses, and then dies by 
his own hand —then justice has been 
done, the case is solved . and you’ve 
got a story.) 


You won’t find all of these elements in 
every story. You will be lucky if the case 
presents two or three of these necessary 
features. But the more of these you can get 
into your story, the better chance of sale it 
is going to have. Remember, however, you 
are writing True Stories, and your facts 
must be accurate. You can’t invent clues, 
nor can you introduce fake characters into 
the story. You’ve got to take the facts as 
they are and dramatize them with your 
writer’s tools, But, as Editor Shuttleworth 
of TDM puts it: “You can’t improve on 
the truth.” 

Wrong Suspects — and Mystery — these 
make for suspense and are the two most 
important of the crime writer’s weapons. 
If the reader isn’t baffled for at least a full 
half of the story, then you have no story. 
The strongest beginning you can use is the 
opening which will set your reader pursuing 
a will-o’-the-wispish trail. Get him off to a 
false lead, and half your job is done. 

“Why Should They All Hate Us?” was 
one of my yarns that Editor Keller liked 
particularly. It was published in the Decem- 
ber 41 issue of Intimate Detective . . . and 
even the title was fashioned to mislead the 
reader. 





The opening: 

“Gently the sheriff reached down and 
wiped the bubbles of blood from the 
corner of the murdered woman’s mouth. 

““As fine a lady as you’d ever want to 


know,’ he said to Coroner Aaron Bishop, 
with whom he had been summoned on 
this mid-September morning to the little 
farm outside Swanton, Ohio. ‘A fine, 
attractive woman in the prime of life. 
Killed like that.’ 

“Coroner Bishop stared at the nightgown- 
clad figure on the couch. 

“Did you know her well?’ he asked. 
“Sheriff Bill Boone nodded somberly. 
‘Grace Lehman,’ he said. ‘She was in the 
office a couple of days ago saying she 
was afraid something like this might hap- 
pen. At that time, she asked, “Why 
should they all hate us? We’re Ameri- 
cans,’ ” 

“*What’s behind it all?’ 

** “All this war hatred,’ Boone explained. 
‘Her husband, Fred Lehman, has been 
receiving threats through the mail because 
he won a draft exemption and some other 
fellows around her have had to go. Be- 
cause of that and because of their German 
name, things haven’t been any too pleas- 
ant for them lately.” 


A few minutes later, Fred Lehman, her 
husband, was found sprawled in the barn, 
only half conscious, a mess of blood and 
dirt from head to foot, with a bullet in his 
right leg. His first words were: “Grace— 
what have they done to Grace?” 

Who done it? Who murdered Grace 
Lehman? 

Two-thirds of the story led the reader 
along a trail of community hatred of the 
German coup!e. An argument or two that 
Fred Lehman had in the little village drug- 
store was built up and dramatized. But if 
blinded, envious “patriots” had murdered 
his wife, and shot him—then there would 
have been no story. The reader wouldn’t 
have been fooled. 

The murderer was— Fred Lehman! 

It was all a carefully conceived, well 
engineered murder plot on his own part 
and included the wounding of himself in 
the leg to throw a mask over his own 
possible guilt. 

The best beginnings place your detectives 
on the scene of murder immediately, staring 
with somber, thoughtful eyes at the body, 
and the story begins. Plunge right into it. 
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= There’s no time for too much detail, for the pretty brunette sitting close together 
‘tle atmosphere, for characterizatioin. All this in the darkness of his car. The two of 
on will come out in the story itself. But start them, Patrolman Lawrence Robbins— 
| ; ten testa wlattene as ‘ee 
ife. with your story on page one, paragraph hg in tag ag te ag duty = 

one—and when your reader gets into page his fiancee, Miss Beatrice Brown, talke 

athe in whispers of happy dreams, of marriage, 

three you can slow down for description ms . . 
vn- siiiateetailiaiaias of children and love. 

a s : 

P The discovery of the body, if carefully _dtick “em up!’ a harsh, guttural voice 
r ‘ written, makes for a good beginning. I ge —— ES: HN WTO Ra 
ae used this lead in “The Floating Head at Alek vice 
i the Flood-Gate Lock,’ published in the “Another armed thug raised his head 
sne January °43 issue of Secret Detective over the window ledge on the side of 
ap- Panay : Robbins. A wicked, snub-nosed auto- 
yhy automatic menaced the driver. 
erl- “Still smelling from the river whose *e ‘Out,’ one of them ordered the girl. 

sweeping roar can always be heard in ‘Out? _ 
sags ee ov “Robbins stared at the loveliness of the 
ed. ~ Side ee b - pes = girl beside him. What foul thought was 
een eg € weather- yey a ad we in their minds he didn’t know. But he 
sai. + an ‘’ wn = — couldn’t give her up to these armed rats 
er uick, 1ink caught something— F pal 
, . without a fight. 

Be- something terrible.’ ‘ = 

4 ‘The gunman opened the door on the 
na irl’s side. The bins acte P 
2as- ‘“ ‘Hardly in the mood for a Sunday’s girl S side. hen Robbin acted. He 

i seca lunged at the girl, knocked her clear of 
wild-goose chase’—the desk-sergeant ; . 
: , AT the car and to the ground. Then he made 
glanced placidly at the calendar, noting sien Seat tn dias anes alt Mia oak en 
her the date-— September 22, 1935. ‘Fish- Se ee . -_ 

“ie story, Elliott?’ he queried, bitingly. ‘You're his own service revolver rested. But even 
snl a mite ear] for Halloween.’ y: as he did so, he saw there wasn’t time. 

; ee ans a —— Instead he flung himself out of the car 

his Elliott glowered. ‘This hain’t no joke! oo 

3 . upon the surprised thug. 
“=e he spat. ‘Man and boy, for nigh on to . ; — 
sixty years now, I been fishing the Ohio ; They grappled and fell to the —— 

. River. And this ic the frst time I ever The second — ran oor the car 

race hooked onto a human head!” and joined the fig nt. Arms an legs mixed 

; together. A kick caught Robbins in the 
der In the true crime story, the time and groin and he fell back. He straightened 
the place are important details. These must be again and leaped forward. One of the 
hat included in the story. Notice how this in- gunmen raised his weapon. 

ties formation is slipped casually into the above “A shot blasted the night silence. 

2 cf beginning. It’s all there and we won’t have “Robbins fell back, moans of anguish 
—— to interrupt the rest of the yarn to crowd seeping from his lips, and blood poured 
itd it in. from his head. 
dn’t Another frequently used lead is a por- “Miss Brown screamed. She dropped 

trayal of the dastardly deed. The stage is beside her sweetheart, lifted his bleeding 
set, and the details of the murder presented head away from the curb and pillowed it 
to the reader. A curtain is then drawn in her lap. . . yer ve the gunmen gr 
well when the detectives come on the scene, and to the car. One of them stepped on the 
part hic iene beatin . starter. The motor whined and roared 
= yrs o I df “Night Hell i into power. Through her tears she saw 
—— aw a < of He Aros the car race into the blackness and dis- 
own the Garden of Eden,” published in Crime appear in the distance ” 
Detective, September °42. mye 

ives — : The curtain drops, 
ran Hell broke loose in the Garden of 

dv Eden in Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. The next paragraph switches to the de- 
o Z “Overhead the sliver of silvery moon tectives, and the detective story starts as 
0 it. 


looked down on the handsome man and ‘Major Emmett D. Kirgan, chief of de- 
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tectives of Cincinnati, Ohio, listened with 


an angry frown to the story of pretty 
Beatrice Brown 

I have gone into such detail on the begin- 
most important 


If your 


39 


this is the 
actual story writing. 


nings because 
part of the 
beginning fails to attract immediate atten- 
remainder, no 


since it goes 


1 


tion and interest, then the 
matter how good it is, misses 
unread. 

Strong, dramatic detective work will often 
sell a weak story. I wrote “Making the 
Shoe Fit Murder’ for Editor Keller of 
Official Detective Stories. It was published 
in the December *41 issue. This was basic- 
ally a simple robbery-murder story. A young 
hoodlum entered the shoe store of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Hockfield, ly couple, 
and after purchasing a 
robbed and murdered them. 

The only clue was the killer’s old pair of 
These were turned 


an elder 


new pair of shoes, 


shoes left in the store. 
over to the local shoe expert by the de- 
tectives in the hope of finding the store 
from which they were purchased. The 
following few paragraphs, I am convinced, 
sold this story : 

* ‘Did you learn anything?’ Lieutenant 
Schattle asked. 

“Zanger (the shoe expert) smiled and 
said, ‘Yes. A few things. Your murderer 
is young, between twenty and thirty. I’d 
call him about six feet tall and say that 


he weighs around one hundred fifty 
pounds.’ 
“Schattle looked surprised. ‘I knew 


you were a shoe expert, but all I expected 
you would tell me was who made these 
shoes and where they were sold.’ 

“Zanger grinned in appreciation. 

* *Tt’s ‘easy, Lieutenant Schattle. See 
how these soles are worn? Reading soles 
is a hobby of mine. It’s surprising how 
much you can tell about a man from his 
shoes. I say your killer was young, tall 
and medium weight by the apparent 
leneth of his stride as shown by the way 
his soles are worn. That’s more or less a 
But when you catch him J”'] bet 
you a pair of new shoes that I haven’t 
missed his height and weight more than 
five percent.’ Zanger turned the shoes 
over thoughtfully in his hands, then con- 
tinued. ‘I can tell vou something more 
from these shoes and it’s not a guess. The 


guess. 


DIcEstT 


man who committed the Hockfield kill- 
ings was a heavy drinker, he was careless 
about his personal appearance, he was 
broke most of the time, yet not on relief, 
and he spends a lot of time out of Ohio.’ 

“*How do you figure those things?’ 
Schattle asked, skeptically. ‘Remember, 
this is a murder case, Mr. Zanger. I 
can’t go off on any wild tangents.’ 

“The shoe expert pointed out a 
rounded indentation in the sole of one of 
the shoes. “There’s my reason for saying 
he’s a bar-fly and a traveler,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Under the microscope I found 
tiny flakes of brass in that indentation. 
Where would a man get a brassy indenta- 
tion under the arch of his shoe? Why, 
from resting his foot a lot on a saloon 
rail in front of a bar. So he’s a steady 
drinker. Ohio outlawed saloon bars with 
prohibition. That means he’s done a lot 
of his drinking out of the state, so he’s a 
floater.’ 

***T follow you there, all right,” Schattle 
agreed. “But how do you know he was 
untidy in his appearance, hard-up and 
yet not on relief?’ 

“*That’s easier than the other deduc- 
tioin, Zanger replied. ‘See how these 
shoes need shining? It’s not that they 
just need a shine now. They haven’t been 
shined for weeks. No man that cares 
anything about his appearance would let 
his shoes go unshined that long, would 
he? It looks to me as if he’d worn these 
shoes constantly, probably the only pair 
he owned, so he’s hard-up. I know he’s 
not on relief because this particular brand 
of shoe has never been issued to relief 
clients.’ Zanger handed the officer a slip 
of paper. ‘That'll give you the factory 
and style number of the shoes your mur- 
derer left when he ran out of the store,’ 


he finished.” 


That’s deductive reasoning that makes 
the reader sit up. It’s doubly spectacular 
because it’s true! 

That element of truth is an important 
one. It’s a detail you can’t take any chances 
with. You are dealing with real people— 
officers who are working at their job and 
inclined to be envious of publicity given 
their mates. If they’ve had something to 
do with a story, they want their proper 
share of the spotlight—and if you haven’t 
checked carefully their role in the yarn, 
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they'll complain. Your characters, whether 
convicted or not, are real people. If the 
man is a murderer, you can say so—but he 
must have been convicted and sentenced on 
a murder charge. False suspects in the story 
must be given a clean bill of health in no 
uncertain terms before the finish of your 
story. If too much of the story centers 
around a false suspect, play safe, and use a 
fictitious name. At the end of the story you 
can say: “The name of Jeremiah Gibbs is 
fictitious in order to protect an innocent 
person.” 

Don’t take chances. There is more work 
involved in checking a story thoroughly 
than in writing it. Talk to the officers who 
worked on the case. Examine the trial 
transcript. Study over the clerk of court 
records. Read the newspaper stories cover- 
ing the case, but don’t bank on them 
completely for your information. What is 
current news privilege cannot always be 
published by a magazine. 

Editors can’t afford to take chances. A 
single misstatement may be the basis for a 
large libel suit against them. And when in 
doubt, the editors will call on you for proof 
of your statements. 

Something like : 


“You have a good story in the case of Ben- 
nett, Braden and Watkins. However, I should 
have to be satisfied with information that defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that Brother Cyre 
did have a mental break-down and was sen- 
tenced to an asylum, charged with fratricide. 
This information should come in the form of 
a letter or a collect telegram from a warden 
or official at the institution where Brother Cyre 
was confined. Failing to get the cooperation 
of the warden, if I can get a letter or a col- 
lect telegram from an official of the court— 
judge or clerk—that sentenced Cyre to an 
asylum, that also would do.” 


or: 


“I read the Jemme story and like it. How- 
ever, the position of the real Donati woman is 
highly libelous even if that is a pseudonym, 
unless she testified at the trial. Did she?” 


Both of these letters from Editor Harry 
Keller of Official Detective Stories demanded 
prompt action and proof. In the case of 
Brother Cyre, I obtained a transcript of the 
clerk of court records showing that he was 
actually sentenced to an asylum. In the 


Jemme yarn, I was able to obtain a photo- 
static copy of her confession, which went 
considerably beyond her admissions in the 
trial testimony. . . . But had I been unable 
to prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
my statements were completely accurate I 
would have “queered” myself with Keller, 
and every forthcoming story would have 
been examined with suspicion. 


Remember, too, that with each true crime 
story submitted, you must send along a full 
set of photographs to cover the case. These 
photographs must be actual pictures of the 
principals, the killer, the victim, the sus- 
pects, the officers who worked on the case, 
and locale scenes. A half dozen to fifteen 
photos are insisted on by most of the editors. 
Getting them is sometimes a real problem. 


Before you write your story, be sure you 
can get the pictures. Locale scenes you can 
frequently take yourself —the county jail 
where the killer was housed, the court- 
house where he was convicted, the house 
where the murder took place, etc. But 
rarely will you be able to take your own 
pictures of the principals. You’ve got to 
beg, borrow or buy them from newspaper 
photographers, police files or private sources 
who have been connected in some manner 
with the case, 


When a murder breaks in your 
neighborhood, or within a hundred miles 
of you if you aren’t afraid of hopping on a 
bus, shoot a query to a crime editor. List 
the essential information—the victim, killer, 
date and place, conviction record, and a 
brief synopsis of the story as you plan to 
handle it. If the editor isn’t already covered 
on it, you’ll get the assignment-okey — and 
from there on in its sale depends on how 
good a job you do on the yarn. 


Case 


But there won’t be enough current cases 
to keep you busy. While waiting for the 
new ones, dig through the newspaper 
morgue and pull out the old murder mys- 
teries. A case is new to an editor until he 
has used it . unless another publication 
has carried a version of it recently. So shoot 
your queries through, and don’t give up on 
a possible story until you’ve tried every 
editor. 
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The query form I use looks something 
like this: 





List of Photos 
Available 


Victim: 
Killer: 
Date: 
Place: 
Sentence: 
Motive: 


Story Synopsis 











You'll be dealing with two-cents-a-word 
editors—$3 additional for each picture used 
—who need material badly and who will go 
out of their way to help you write the type 
of story they want. 

Like Editor Shuttleworth of True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, a prince of a fellow to deal 
with. He shot my first yarn back with the 
following detailed criticism: 

“IT am returning your story, “THE BLOOD- 
STAINED TRAIL OF THE DECOY 
PACKAGE” and would suggest the following: 
“Please take out exaggerated expressions such 
as, on page 2, ‘the horror in the room’; ‘a 
mass of matted blood’; ‘took one quick look 

. and gulped’; ‘whispered hoarsely.’ These 
are from one page only but through the MS 
there are repeated instances where similar 
phrases and superlatives are used. It would 
improve the story if they were taken out as 
they only serve to weaken it, as do superla- 
tives. 

“Take out all 
‘shouted’; ‘yelled’. 

“Take out all questions raised by the au- 
thor. The reader likes to raise his own ques- 
tions. 

“Take out all bloody descriptions. 

“Speaking of exaggerations and superla- 
tives, see page seven. ‘Finally, a little gasp 
escaped her, a pathetically little cry of pain, 
and she leaned back as sobs shook her body 
in angry jerks’. This is just about the last 
word in unconvincing, fictionized writing and 
has no place in a fact story. 

“Take out all fantastic imaginings. Just 
express the story in simple, straightforward 
language, with no straining for effect and it 
will be much more interesting to the readers, 
much more effective as a story. 

“In writing for us, if I were you, I would 
take the following to heart—you cannot im- 
prove on the truth.” 


‘growled’; ‘grunted’; 


A letter like that kind of knocks the ego 
out of you. But you tackle the re-write job, 
and this time you hope you’ve hit closer to 
the mark. And back comes ancther letter: 


“This is to advise that your revised story is 
excellent in my opinion. With rather inade- 
quate directions you did a perfect job and I 
can account for it in no other way than that 
you have a kéen insight. 

“T have been interested in studying this 
story and I like your style of writing. That 
is why I would be particularly interested in 
the possibilities of your writing regularly fo 
True Detective and Master Detective .. .” 


Brother, go dance on air! 


HERE THEY ARE—ALL 37 OF THEM 


Here are the current fact detective mar- 
kets. Study the market, and query on the 
case you have in mind before submitting. 
ACTUAL DETECTIVE STORIES 731 Ply- 

mouth Court, Chicago, III. 

ALL-FACT DETECTIVE, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 
AMAZING DETECTIVE CASES, 366 Madison 

Avenue, New York City 
BAFFLING DETECTIVE CASES, 212 E. 16th 

Street, New York City 
COMPLETE DETECTIVE, 366 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York City 
CONFIDENTIAL DETECTIVE CASES, 

W. Broadway, New York City 
CRIME CONFESSIONS, 1476 Broadway, New 

York City 
CRIME DETECTIVE, 

York City 
DARING DETECTIVE, 

York City 
DYNAMIC DETECTIVE, 1501 Broadway, New 

York City 
EXCLUSIVE DETECTIVE, 

Street, New York City 
EXPOSE DETECTIVE, 330 W. 42nd Street, 

New York City 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE, 

Avenue, New York City 
GREAT DETECTIVE CASES, 1476 Broadway, 

New York City 
HEADLINE DETECTIVE, 149 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York City 
HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE, 1476 Broad- 

way, New York City 
INSIDE DETECTIVE, 149 Madison Avenue, 

New York City 
INTIMATE DETECTIVE STORIES, 731 Ply- 

mouth Court, Chicago, III. 
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1476 Broadway, New 


1501 Broadway, New 


42nd 


330 W. 


149 Madison 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Now’s Your Chance 


By JANE LITTELL 


Editor of three of Popular Publications’ love story pulps 


HAD a decided feeling of sympathy 

when I heard a fellow editor, down 

the hall, admit that between the draft 
and the OWI his contributors were “lost 
but accounted for.” 

That’s where a lot of mine are, too, both 
artists and writers, and every other editor’s 
for that matter. Not only magazine writers, 
but authors of books, as well, as you know 
if you read the Publisher's Weekly. There 
wasn’t a single novel of importance pub- 
lished in December. Book buyers and 
book reviewers had a vacation that startied 
them. Book publishers are combing the 
magazines for material that can be padded 
out. Hollywood scouts are digging through 
the non-fiction magazines looking for ma- 
terial to be turned into picture stories. 

Ask any magazine editor how the stories 
are coming in, and you get a sickly grin. 
We’re all in the same boat and paddling 
like mad. 

Personally, I’m practically conducting a 
correspondence schoo] in writing. I suppose 
every other editor is, too. As the regular 
contributors fall away, we must build up 
new ones. That means working over stories 
that can be re-written, straightening out 
the regulars who are bewildered about what 
to write today, keeping posted on military 
rules and regulations so that the stories 
won’t draw criticism for silly errors. 

In the love story field, most of us are 
using an entirely different type of story. No 
longer can a trip to the altar mean a hap- 
py-ever-after sequence, with the delicious 
prelude of a nice long honeymoon. 

Today’s honeymoon is more likely to be 
what is left of a ten day furlough after 
the formalities of obtaining a marriage 
license are over. The little bride goes back 


to inspecting shell casings in a munitions 
plant, or whatever her war job is, and waits 
and hopes and prays. 

One requirement in writing love stories 
today is to keep them from being too 
somber. The love story magazines, as ever, 
are escape fiction. Our readers look to 
them for romance and glamor and stories 
they would like to live themselves, and, as 
you can see, it is a neat trick to keep giving 
them those things, and keep the stories true 
to life as we must live it today. . 

A hero has almost got to be in uniform, 
or he isn’t a hero. You can’t have him 
exempted for disabilities and still have him 
fit the classic, still honored definition of a 
hero, “men as women wish they were.” 
Love story heroes shouldn’t be more than 
twenty-five years old, and the sort of 
healthy, handsome young chap we want 
for a hero would be in uniform. 

And there is the first thing that stymies 
most writers. They don’t know a thing 
about the armed forces, and they do one of 
three things about it. They stop writing; 
they fake; or they get out and get infor- 
mation. 

The ones who sell get out and get infor- 
mation. here are plenty of ways to do 
that. There is information enough in the 
newspapers to begin with. There is a public 
relations officer attached to every army post. 
There is the OWI which is anxious to get 
information into the writer’s hands. There 
is the USO and the AWVS and the Red 
Cross. There are all sorts of local organ- 
izations, like the Massachusetts Women’s 
Reserve Corps, in which Christine Young, 
one of my writers, is a lieutenant. The 
work of this group was mentioned in a 
Saturday Evening Post article not long ago, 
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in a story that concerned the spectacular 
landing on Cape Cod of people rescued 
from the sea. 

There was beautiful material for an up 
to the minute story in the work Miss 
Young’s group did, but can I get her to 
write it? I cannot. One of the reasons she 
gives me is that there is a great deal of 
hush-hush about everything that goes on 
along the coast. The other is that she is 
too busy. 

Clare Pomeroy is one writer who has 
squeezed time out of her busy schedule to 
write of that part of the war effort of which 
she is a part. Her husband is building 
great numbers of houses for workers in war 
plants, and she does her bit in his office. 
Everything was story material, and she 
snatches time now and then to write me a 
story against that background she knows 
so well. 

Until he enlisted in the Marines as Com- 
bat Correspondent, Hal Goodwin was writ- 
ing me delightful stories of Washington at 
war. He was working for Transradio, and 
out of the FYI (For Your Information) 
stories that came over the wire, and rarely 
got more than a paragraph in the news- 
papers, if they got that, he wrote me up to 
the minute stories that I miss more than I 
can tell you. 

Somehow it is always the busiest people 
who find time to do a little more, and these 
are just two examples of writers who are 
doing their war jobs, but managing not to 
give up their writing entirely. 

Not that I advocate that all writers hurry 
out and take full time war jobs. But if they 
are going to write up-to-the-minute stories 
of today, they must be a part of what is 
going on today, and there are stories in 
everything. 

I have no intention of turning Love Book, 
Love Short Stories and All-Story Lov 
Magazine into propaganda books, They are 
love story magazines and will stay love mag- 
azines. But our heroes and heroines can’t 
take cruises to the West Indies, they can’t 
go to Florida for the winter. They can’t 
go on long cross country motor trips. So 
they will be doing something else, and that 
something else has got to make today’s 


stories. 

And here is the problem ; how are writers 
going to make stories out of what happens 
to the volunteer land army which we will 
have next year, or emergency war housing, 
or point rationing, if they don’t know any- 
thing about them ? 

The Magazine War Guide for March, 
published by the Office of War Information, 
says that probably the most important sub- 
ject for magazines this spring is the war on 
the farm front. The newspapers this autumn 
printed stories of whole towns on the west 
coast turning out to get the crops in. 
Schools closed, stores shut their doors, mi- 
lady and her maid turned out to help. 
Think there are no love stories to be found 
in that? I think there are. But you should 
know your background to write them. 

Think there are no love stories in the 
Red Cross? The World-Telegram two days 
ago printed a story about a lovely young 
debutante who is serving with a mobile 
canteen in England. Red Cross workers 


are serving at nearly 800 camps in the 
United States and battle stations in a dozen 
Allied countries from Iceland to Curacao, 
from India to the Red Cross 
workers were under fire in the Philippines, 
the OWI War Guide says, and they foll- 
Story ma- 


Solomons. 


owed our men to North Africa. 
terial? Yes indeed! 

The only trouble is that writers who get 
into these services are so busy doing their 
jobs that they haven’t time to write. But 
the organizations here at home are more 
than glad to give interviews and informa- 
tion to writers qualified to use it. 

Every town and city has its salvage 
drives. In the apartment house where I 
live, high school girls make the rounds 
every Tuesday night, under the supervision, 
of their teachers, instructing people what 
to save and collecting what has been sal- 
vaged week by week. They are things 
writers should take part in. They are the 
things that make background for stories. 

I said I had no intention of turning my 
magazines into propaganda papers, but in- 
formation for the good of all of us can be 
woven into stories, making them stories of 
today, but not interfering with their main 
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purpose of telling love stories. It isn’t 
propaganda to try to tell the story of next 
month or next year. It isn’t propaganda 
to look ahead and see women welcomed 
into every field of human endeavor, Al- 
ready women have joined the Army, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard. Very few of the 
WAACs, WAVEs and SPARs have crossed 
my desk. 


OMANPOWER is of increasing im- 
portance. The OWI says it is “the 
number one subject for 1943.” That means 
that every phase of women’s lives will be 
changed to some extent. It means that the 
sweet la-de-dah stories of other years 
would seem as silly to today’s magazine 
readers as stories of the days when school 
teaching was the only job open to women. 
Have you seen the requirements for com- 
missions in the WAACs and the WAVEs? 
(so far only attached to the WAACs), 
training in electronics, communications, 
higher mathematics—those are just sam- 
ples. Even a masters degree in liberal arts 
didn’t get a girl as far, in trying for a com- 
mission in the WAVEs, as a B.A. in science. 
is t a world? It certainly is for 
women, 


new 


All these things have to be taken into 
consideration in writing today’s love 
stories. Who cares about the social dif- 
ficulties of a debutante? Who cares about 
love stories where the only difficulty 
arises over money? The petty little con- 
cerns of peace time have faded into noth- 
ingness. We’re back to the fundamentals 
of that old sea saga—Men must work and 
women must wait. Today that is para- 
phrased to MEN MUST FIGHT AND 
WOMEN MUST WORK. 


It is the writer who must tell women how 
to work, how to meet the waiting when 
their men go to war. It is every one’s duty 
to do what he can do best, and what is 
most needed. Trained writers do their 
bit by sticking to their writing. Men in the 
armed forces beg for reading matter, else 
why the book campaigns? And all the 
time there are hundreds of competent, ex- 
perienced writers who are not producing 
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because they do not know what to write. 

“Double Trouble,’ by Nancy Crosby, in 
the March issue of All Story Love, on sale 
February 10th, is a perfect example of 
what I am talking about. The OWI have 
been urging editors to do everything pos- 
sible to encourage girls to train as nurses, 
and to persuade older nurses to come out” 
of retirement. 

The heroine is a nurse, who is just finish- 
ing her training, and who is anxious to 
volunteer for Army duty as soon as she 
graduates. The hero is an Army doctor. 

Juliet Brown, the heroine, is off duty 
until evening, and she puts on her new 
spring suit and starts out for some recrea- 
tion. The wind snatches her hat, and hero 
stops it with his foot, which didn’t do the 
new hat any good whatever. So he insists 
upon buying her a new hat. The pick-up 
meeting is important because the story 
turns on it later. 

Hero, who is Lieutenant Brant Cregan, 
marches Juliet into an ultra expensive shop 
and buys her the dream of all hats. Then 
he asks her to play with him for the three 
days of his leave, but makes it clear that 
three days is all they will ever have. He 
doesn’t want to know who she is nor what 
she does, and he thinks she is playing the 
game when she tells him her name is 
Juliet Brown. 

So they have their three days, and on 
the last evening they are making it a gala 
event when another officer, slightly tight, 
sits down at their table, and tells Juliet 
that it is very strange all Brant’s girls’ 
names are Brown or Jones or Smith, but 
then whenever he has leave, he picks up 
a girl, rushes her for a few days, and that’s 
all. What the officer says fits so exactly 
everything that has happened between her 
and Brant that she believes it, even though 
Brant has broken down and made ardent 
love to her, and she had believed that, too. 

This is supposed to be Brant’s last night, 
but days later she sees his picture in the 
paper, escorting a Park Avenue deb to a 
night club, which seems to prove all over 
again the things the Army officer said 
about Brant. . 

Then she graduates and is accepted by 
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the Army Nurses Corps, only to find that 
The 
antagonism grows, until finally in a bitter 
quarrel, Brant tells her that he asked that 


Brant is her commanding officer. 


she be assigned to his unit. The quarrel 
isn’t patched up until Juliet hears that 
Brant is to be replaced, and that he is going 
overseas again. Then, in deep remorse, 
she goes to him to apologize 
has said, and learns that the whole unit is 
going overseas together, and she is finally 
convinced that Brant loved her from the 
beginning, and that she is here in his unit 
because he planned it that way 

This is the mai 
are other characters 
authentic hospital background, and 
that Nancy Crosby knows what she 
ing about. Miss Crosby lives on Long 


Island, with Army posts and flying fields 


for things she 


There 


up the 


plot thread. 
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show 


is talk- 


all about her, and many of her friends are 
Army people, so she has her military back- 
ground accurate, Little touches like 
this make a story sound authentic: “She 
recognized the 
snakes, on his collar, as the insignia of the 
Medical Corps.” 
of Army regulations in a sentence like this: 
“Juliet ducked back into the shadows until 
She had no business to 
be out here now. She didn’t need a sentry 
to tell her that.” Then when Brant was 
taking her home and the sentry stopped 
them, Brant said, ‘Captain Cregan and 
Lieutenant Brown, on special detail,’ 
it seemed to be adequate.” 

Touches as as that will stamp a 
story as authentic, if they are the right 
touches, and that is why stories laid against 
the background of war cannot be faked. 

I realize that I have skipped the love 
story, or most of it, in sketching this plot 
outline, but it is the frame, or background 
on which the story is laid, that is s 
tant today. The love story has got to be 
there, of course, and it has got to be THE 
story, but a love story doesn’t change 
much. It is the conflicting circumstances, 


too. 


wings over the entwined 


She gives you a picture 


the sentry passed. 


and 


small 


) impor- 
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the obstacles that love must surmount, the 
outside interferences to the smooth progress 
of the love story, that have to be in accord 
with today’s living. 


There isn’t a publisher nor an editor in 
business today who isn’t glad to take time 
out of a crowded schedule to help any earn- 
est writer choose his subjects and locate 
the information that will make his story 
authentic. There is no need for any writer 
to throw up his hands and say, “Im all at 
sea. I don’t know what editors want to- 
day.” Just ask. We'll tell you. And the 
main thing we'll tell you is to get out and 
circulate. Make yourself a part of what is 
going on today. Join some salvage drive, 
or the O.C.D. Block Plan. Be part of the 
war effort—then write about it. And do 
it now. 

There never was a better opportunity 
for writers. As Mr. Mathieu says, the draft 
and the OWI have got a lot of the regu- 
lars. But what an opportunity for new 
writers! Since the first World War there 
has not been such an opportunity, and the 
opportunity is greater now because there 
are more magazines, and because more peo- 
ple have come to depend upon reading for 
their amusement in these days when gas 
and tire rationing make going places more 
difficult. 

It is important to any beginning writer’s 
future to get established now, when the 
market is so wide open to new writers. And 
it is important to any writer producing 
copy today to keep abreast of the day’s 
developments. 

The nice part about that is that so many 
people and agencies are anxious to help. 
There never was a time when writers could 
get so much help from editors. There never 
a time when an organization like the 
Office of War Information had so much 
information to give out. Now certainly is 
the time for all industrious writers to stick 
to their typewriters. 

Why don’t they? 


was 


I wonder plaintively. 
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New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE editorial talk of the day is all 

about that ten percent cut in the 

paper allotments. But confusion still 
reigns as to how it will be applied. Most 
editors are waiting for word from their 
business departments, and meantime hoping 
to find out what the other fellow is going 
to do about it. 

Nevertheless, new magazines have been 
making their appearances. A free press 
depends upon the right of a man to publish 
what he believes, and the Government has 
not closed down on new books. 


ILLMAN PERIODICALS, 1476 
Broadway, has just added a third con- 
fession magazine, Real Romances. This will 
use much the same type of material as 
Real Story. First person confessions are 
sought which stress the love angle but which 
are not motivated by sex situations. Plots 
should be dramatic. Young love is pre- 
ferred. Most stories indicate an awareness 
of war conditions, though themes need not 
necessarily deal with war-time problems, As 
to lengths, the best average is about 5,500 
words. A few novelettes of 10,000 words are 
used. There is also a complete novel of 
20,000 words in each issue, but this is 
written to order for the present. Payment 
is two cents a word, on acceptance, with 
prompt reports. No poetry is being used. 
There is, however, a need for brief fillers 
of about 500 words with an inspirational 
note, dealing with adjustments to war-time 
life. Both Real Romances and Real Story 
are monthlies, and are edited by Mary 
Rollins. Another confession publication in 
this group, Life and Love Confessions, is 
brought out every other month. The general 
requirements are the same, but this maga- 
zine uses stories which are more mature 
and often more offtrail. 


St. Nicholas is again promised for early 
publication, to appear sometime in Feb- 
ruary, with its first issue dated March. 
This old-time favorite was sold to Juliet 
Lit Stern, wife of the Philadelphia news- 
paper publisher, about two years ago. But 
financial backing did not materialize at 
that time. Now things seem to be going 
ahead with promise of results, The maga- 
zine will be edited for young people of ten 
to fifteen years. No kid stuff. This age 
feels very grown up and conversant with 
the affairs of the world, today. There is a 
market for fiction articles, and verse. And 
payment will be made on acceptance at 
fair rates. Associated with Mrs. Stern are 
Orlin Tremaine and Wallace H. Campbell. 
Address—545 Fifth Avenue. 


Red Kirby tells me that his pocket-size 
monthly, Pack o’ Fun, is now buying ma- 
terial from outside contributors. This maga- 
zine of “Sense and Nonsense for Soldiers” 
deals mostly with army life, but likes situa- 
tions featuring girls when possible. The 
skits may run up to 1,000 words, but 600 
is a good average. Poems of the ballad 
type fill in several pages. Length doesn’t 
matter; a page, a page and a half, Payment 
on verse is twelve and a half cents per line ; 
on the skits, it is a cent a word, with a 
minimum of five dollars per printed page. 
Gags without cartoons bring one dollar 
apiece. Cartoons should be submitted in 
the rough, with a sample of your finished 
work. These need not deal entirely with 
army life, but should have some sort of a 
war angle, such as rationing. Payment is 
five dollars apiece. Checks are on ac- 
ceptance, and are said to be prompt. Brenda 
Manson is the assistant editor. The address 
—489 Fifth Avenue. 
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The new air magazine announced by the 
Goodman group should be on the stands by 
now. It is titled Air Life in Books. Jay 
D. Blaufox is the editor. Whether this publi- 
cation will be put on a regular schedule 
has not yet been decided. Better wait for 
further announcements before submitting 
more material. The address is 366 Madison 
Avenue. 


March 1 is the closing date for this year’s 
Yale Series of Younger Poets competition. 
Stephen Vincent Benet is the editor of 
this series of books. Any American poet 
may enter who is under thirty and who 
has not previously had a volume of verse 
published, Manuscripts should be 48 to 64 
pages in length. They should be sent to 
“The Editor, Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.” 
The winning volume will be published by 
Yale. The author will be awarded a prize 
of $100, in addition to royalties. 


HE attitude of the new editorial staff 
of Liberty is definitely a constructive 


one. No more exposés. Nothing sensa- 
tional for the sake of sensationalism. 


Nothing of the “Look at this—it smells!” 
type. But—“here’s a situation; we could 
fix it by doing so and so!” Most of the 
contents concern problems, people, inter- 
here at home.  First-person war 
stories, “as told to—’, are fine. But there 
ought to be something unique about the 
experience beyond the mere account of a 
man in battle, in order to give it special 
reader-appeal. Articles about personalities 
are good. The prominence of the subject 
is secondary. The point is whether the per- 
son has had an interesting life; whether he 
or she is doing something that others all over 
the country would like to read about. Per- 
sonalities treated so far have included such 
diverse characters as General Giraud, Hum- 
phrey Bogart, a leading radio script writer, 
big business leaders. Good science and medi- 
cal articles are also wanted every once in 
a while. A good average length is 2,500 
words. On these articles, the best plan 
is to submit the completed manuscript, ac- 
cording to the article editor, Edward 
Hutchings, Jr. However, he is glad to con- 
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sider ideas, also. These should be submitted 
in outline form—not too long. A mere 200 
words should be sufficient to reveal whether 
you have a really good idea. 

For the writer who is just trying to break 
into this market, Liberty is now using a 
number of shorter features which may be 
more interesting. For instance, the one- 
page “Patriots without Uniform.” (About 
1,000 words or under). These are civilians 
doing fine war jobs, a bit off the beaten 
track. “Tricks of Trades” is another—shorts 
notes, illustrated perhaps, and paying $5 
each, Short fillers of a light nature are 
used, often with an unusual war angle. 
These run about a column in length. Get 
an idea of these from current issues. Also, 
Liberty is now a good market for short 
poems, 12 lines or less, and especially for 
quatrains. These are light, amusing, and 
many are pert comments on subjects of 
today. Rates are very good. 

The fiction requirements remain about 
the same. Young love is always desirable. 
And a war background, or a war angle, is 
good. The short-shorts continue as before, 
with special bonuses for the best of the 
year, The issue of February 22nd will carry 
the announcement of prize winners for 
1942. Short-shorts should be under 1,500 
words. The regular shorts should not be 
over 5,000 words; and shorter is better. 
Kathryn Bourne is fiction editor. Liberty 
is put out by Hunter Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street; Jerome Ellison, editor. Bar- 
bara Palmer reads short-shorts in addition 
to other fiction. 


HE magazine Tomorrow has changed 

its editorial policy somewhat in recent 
months. It now puts much more stress on 
articles of the day, with particular interest 
in those which feature a strong background 
character. Psychology, the creative arts, 
philosophy are fields in which it deals. 
There is less interest in the metaphysical 
than formerly. These articles should run 
from 1500 to 3,000 words. Also, the maga- 
zine is now using some fiction in each issue. 
These are short stories of unusual literary 
merit. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
rates from $50 upward. Poetry, which must 
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be short and of considerable literary merit, 
brings from $5 to $15. The book reviews are 
not an open market, part being done regu- 
larly by Editor Katherine Woods and the 
rest being assigned. This publication does 
not follow beaten paths, hence it is impor- 
tant for a contributor to make a careful 
study of its contents. Eileen J, Garrett is 
editor-in-chief. Address—11 East 44th 
Street. 


The Crowell-Collier Company has an- 
nounced some changes in its top men. Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, long editor of Collier’s, 
has been appointed its publisher. Charles 
Colebaugh succeeds him as editor. Mr. 
Colebaugh was formerly managing editor. 
Edward Anthony, formerly publicity direc- 
tor, has been named publisher of The 
Woman’s Home Companion. William Al- 
fred Hart Birnie, formerly assistant editor 
of The American Magazine, is now manag- 
ing editor of The Companion. 250 Park 
Avenue. 


U. S. Camera announced that it hence- 
forth will appear nine times a year instead 
of every month. Also, it again changed its 
price. Today, fifteen cents. There is no 
change in editorial requirements, On ar- 
ticles, it is best to submit an outline first. 
Payment is on publication at good current 
rates. Check current issues for contests. 
And you might note that pictures as a rule 
are preferred when of general interest. T. 
J. Maloney is editor-publisher. Miss Edna 
R. Bennett is managing editor. 122 East 
42nd Street. 


Elizabeth Bruce is editor of Goodman’s 
Best Love Magazine, which has just been 
revived as a bi-monthly. This uses clean 
love stories of the slick type, sweetened to 
pulp readers’ tastes. They should be realistic, 
dramatic, frequently with a war back- 
ground, but any sort of heroine. Lengths are 
5,000 words, and 8,000 word novelettes. 
Payment is a half-cent, on publication. 
Address—330 West 42nd Street. 


JANE LITTELL is looking for serials for 
All Story Love, newly issued under the 
Popular Publications imprint. The Maizie 
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Greig story beginning in the January issue 
is a fine example of the type of love story 
the editor likes, But its length is unusual. 
Lengths now wanted are two and three part 
serials ; 20,000 and 30,000 worders, written 
to break into two or three parts, with about 
12,000 for the opening installment and 8,000 
for the closing. Stories may run shorter. In 
that case, installments should be correspond- 
ingly shorter. This is the only one out of the 
six love magazines put out by Popular- 
Fictioneers which is now using serials. But 
it is a wide open and urgent market for the 
good love story writer. You should study 
All Story, before submitting to it, as it is a 
bit different from the other magazines, 
according to Miss Littell. Stories must be 
more powerful and dramatic. And in its 
new form, it does not use any sex or con- 
fession stories. Lengths of shorts is 3,000 
to 10,000. Payment is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. There’s a market for 
short, romantic verse also; 25 cents a line. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


Art & Decoration Combined with The 
Spur is being suspended as of the April 
issue. This is, the publisher feels, too much 
of a luxury magazine to keep up during 
wartime, especially when the point system 
may stop all fancy buying. Henry S. Adams 
edited this for McBride, 116 East 16th 
Street. 


Parade’s Weekly, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
has been discontinued. This in no way 
affects the publication of Parade, which is 
a weekly magazine section issued with many 
papers through the country. It offers chiefly 
a market for photographers in series. 

Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Avenue, 
has decided to drop Film Fun for the 
duration. Charles Saxon has been editing 
this monthly. 

To meet the cut in paper, story lengths 
for the new monthly, 5-Detective Mysteries, 
have been cut a little. Hereafter, fiction 
will run from 15,000 to 18,000 words. This 
is a Dell pulp, edited by Florence McChes- 
ney at 149 Madison Avenue, 


Graphic Picture Newsmagazine, 55 West 
42nd Street, is out of business. It specialized 
in exposés and sensational news articles. 
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Mrs. Janet Fedriss is no longer con- 
nected with Breezy Stories, 30 East 22nd 
Street. Phil Painter is the publisher. 

Several articles and stories of about 2,000 
words each are now included in each issue 
of 1,000 Fokes, a Dell quarterly. These 
may be humor, satire, straight fiction, any- 
thing that can be fitted in with the slap- 
stick nature of the book. These are better 
than average humorous material, and bring 
$40 to $60 apiece, on acceptance. The 
current issue will give an idea of what sort 
of material is preferred. For example, 
some titles are “How to Make Enemies” 
“Winning Fights from Women.” The price 
for cartoons has been raised from $7.50 up 
to $15 apiece. And the magazine is attract- 
ing some well known names. There’s always 
an open market for short humorous ma- 
terial and jokes. Charles Saxon has been 
editing this and also Radio Album. It 
as if he may be in the army soon, In that 
case, his associate editor Diane Keedwell, 
will probably Address 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Dell puts out two comic books, Popular 
Comics and The Funnies. These are a closed 
market. 


and 


} ] 
LOOKS 


carry on. 


Warner’s Field and Stream will probably 
put more emphasis on shorter, terser arti- 
cles, to counterbalance the paper cut. But 
the general policy remains just the same 


as it has been for ever so long. Address 
513 Madison Avenue. David M. Newell. 
editor. 

OTHING changes the basic Ve 


Yorker policy. This popular weekly 
keeps on in its accustomed way, buying 
the best sketches and “casuals”, poetry and 
cartoons, and raising a contributor’s rates 
generously when he has proved his worth. 
Without seeming to go out of its way to 
boost the war, every 
awareness of the conditions of life today. 
Ideas for the “Talk of the Town” depart- 
ment, which may be rewritten by the staff, 
are a good entering wedge to this market; 


page shows acute 


these are true anecdotes, Fiction runs 
from 400 to 2,500 words, and may be 
serious, humorous, or satirical, Poetry is 


both light and serious. Factual articles, 
about New York and New Yorkers mostly, 
run to a top length of 4,000 words. Both 
cartoons and cartoon ideas are bought. 
Rates for all material are very good. Pay- 
ment on publication. Harold Ross is editor. 
25 West 43rd Street. 


Travel (McBride, 116 East 16th Street) 
has cut its number of pages a little, and 
is using less color work. But it is very 
much an escape magazine in which would- 
find a for active 
journeying. Articles may be about any 
part of the world, and the special emphasis 
now is on those places affected by the war, 
or where fighting is going on. Interesting 
background material, not the actual war, 
is what is desired, but often this may be 
Occasion- 


be travelers substitute 


written as personal experience. 
ally, too, an article may be of the glamor 
type, dealing with war-torn places as they 
were, Pictures are important. Payment is 
at a cent a word, with $3 
Coburn Gilman is 


on publication 


t 


to $5 each for photos, 


the editor. 

Personal Romance is now in a position 
to raise its rates for especially good material, 
although the minimum for average quality 
stories remains at a cent a word, The 
editors hope this will prove incentive to 
experienced writers to do better stories for 
this good monthly confession market. There 
is a special need here for short-shorts of 
1,000 to 1,200 words involving some phase 
of the war effort, and presenting it in an 
inspirational light. The surprise ending has 
been overworked. What is wanted is a little 
plot revolving around any sort of war work 
that girls can do to match what their men 
are giving in the Services. For these a 
special rate of at least $25 is made. Pay- 
ment is a bit faster now, checks going out 
date. Ethel Pomeroy 

Publishing Co., 295 


before publication 
edits this for Ideal 
Madison Avenue. 


Railroad Magazine is going on slick pa- 
per with its April issue. This will add 
greatly to the effective printing of the 
many photographs used. Look for this 
issue around March first. Writers for this 
market must have knowledge of both rail- 
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roading and good writing—a not too usual 


combination of abilities. Readers of this 
magazine are looking for escape from war 
news into their favorite avocation or hobby, 
and like to read about trains and their 
management and ventures. No foreign ma- 
terial is wanted now; just U. S. A. and 
Canadian. And no poetry. The open 
market is for factual articles, up to 5,000 
words in length and for good picture 
stories on various aspects of railroading. 
Rates are good, and are on arrangement 
with each writer. Henry Comstock edits 
this for Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street. This book has long enjoyed Albert 
Gibney’s affection, and now that Popular 
has hold of it, Gibney may accelerate its 
growth. 


To meet probable cuts in the pages of 
the magazines she edits for Dell, Florence 
McChesney tells me that lengths of the 
longer material will be shortened a little. 
Five Novels Monthly will use nothing over 
18,000 words. Novels may run from 15,000 
to 18,000 words now. There is no change 
in editorial policy. 

The long novel for Sweetheart Stories 
may run from 15,000 to 18,000 words, but 
sometimes is no more than 12,000. It 
depends on how good the story is. This 
magazine needs poetry in lengths from 4 
to 16 lines. 


All Western, however, has not cut lengths 
to match a 16-page cut in the magazine. 
These remain at 18,000 to 20,000 for the 
novel; 10,000 to 15,000 for the novelette ; 
4,500 to 7,000 for shorts. Of these three 
Dell publications, Sweetheart Stories pays 
a cent a word, while Five Novels and All 
Western pay a cent and a quarter all 
on acceptance. Address—149 Madison 
Avenue. 


Four Aces was a one-shot, and no further 
issue is planned by Dell. 


T the Thrilling Group, 10 East 40th 
Street, there is always an open market 

for almost any sort of short story you can 
mention. Both Western and detective shorts 
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could be used now in considerable number. 
Also, short detective novels not over 10,000 
words in length. For these, the payment 
is a half-cent and up. Checks from this 
house are reported to be very fast. 


In addition, Leo Margulies, editorial di- 
rector, sends out a special plea for material 
for three particular markets. 1. Rodeo 
doesn’t nearly enough 
material. And don’t forget that there are 
plenty of other markets for stories which 
don’t hit this magazine! Stories must have 
some sort of connection with rodeo business, 
though there doesn’t have to be a rodeo 
arena scene in every story. Any angle, 
such as raising wild horses or cattle for 
rodeos, will answer. There must be lots 
of romance. But the story can be told 
from either the girl’s or the boy’s view- 
point. Shorts to 6,000; novelettes from 
8,000 to 10,000 words. 


Romances draw 


2. R. A. F. Aces doesn’t get nearly 
enough copy, either. It can use any length 
from a short-short up to 15,000 words. 
Heroes must be British, Canadian, Scotch, 
Irish. But no Americans, any longer; 
they’re fighting for Uncle Sam now. This 
magazine covers the whole fighting field 
of the world. Also, there are four other 
magazines of air stories with American 
heroes here. How about some from the 
viewpoint of the ground crew? Give them 
a touch of glamor and let them be heroes, 
too. You’ve got a wide field to work on. 


3. Popular Love and Exciting Love need 
25,000 word novels. These must have a 
war angle, heroines doing something in 
connection with some phase of the war 
effort. But the possibilities are so great and 
numerous, that writers capable of handling 
this length, should find a love novel of 
today worth all they’ve got. On these two 
magazines, the basic rate of payment is 
now three-quarters of a cent. These maga- 
zines just above belong to the Thrilling 
Group, 10 East 40th Street. 


ESTERN love stories for Ranch Ro- 
mances meet the war situation in 
one of two ways. Either the hero is about 
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to sign up for duty with Uncle Sam, or 
the story is so obviously set in the past 
that all question of the war is out. The 
background can be modern enough, and 
yet no later than the 20’s. Or it may be 
way back in the old trail-driving days as 
distant as the 80’s. Not so far back as the 
period of Indian fighting, however. There 
is no change of policy or requirements. 
Lengths are still 4,000 to 6,000 for shorts, 
10,000 to 12,000 for novelettes, and 25,000 
to 30,000 for complete novels, with serials 
running 40,000 to 60,000 words. Payment 
is a cent a word minimum, on acceptance. 
Fannie Ellsworth, Editor. 513 Madison 
Avenue. 


A?’ press time, a long distance call to 

Mr. Ralston of Street and Smith veri- 
fies that Love Story will become 
other week” instead of weekly. Transpor- 
tation problems (The American News Com- 
pany is making but two deliveries a week 
were reducing in many instances the num- 
ber of days that some individual issues were 
on sale. This book is so solid that the 
general feeling is that “it would still lead 
the field even if it were an annual,” to 
quote the literary bon mot of an agent 
who sells the biggest output to the love 
pulp field. S&S are killing off Clues and 
Mystery. This probably means that De- 
tective Story has demanded room to grow 
and is going to get it. Miss Bacon edits 
these two magazines, along with Romanti 
Range. 


“every 


The Post Exchange is a monthly maga- 
zine sent at no charge to managers of Army 
exchanges (stores). It is also sent to ship’s 
service stores and Marine post exchanges. 
In each camp, post or fort there is a main 
exchange, and in larger camps additional 
branch exchanges. Each exchange or ship’s 
service store is managed by a commissioned 
officer, assisted by a civilian experienced in 
exchange operation. 


The exchange officer and each store 
manager has the authority and responsi- 
bility of making his own purchases of store 
equipment and merchandise. It is to his 


credit to show a good volume and turn- 
over. 

The lines carried in the store are designed 
to meet the needs of the soldier, sailor and 
marine customers. The merchandise car- 
ried is of nationally advertised good quality. 
The stores are veritable department stores 
of varying sizes carrying practically every- 
thing used by men in the services. They 
also have soda fountains, luncheonettes, and 
many complete cafeterias. The size, type 
and facilities of the stores vary according 
location and size of the 


to the needs, 


camps. 


Post Exchange magazine wants factual 
informative articles that will help the ex- 
and/or 
branch Store 
planning, personnel training, stock selec- 


change officer operate his store 
exchange more efficiently. 


tion, merchandising and warehousing are 
typical problems looking for solution. 

Cafeteria operation and problems involv- 
ing the selling of apparel or other com- 
modities are of great interest. Readers are 
interested in what other officers in different 
camps have done. Pictures are desirable, 
and can generally be obtained from the 
public relations’ officer of the camp. 

Stories of human interest as well as 
straight business articles are used. For in- 
stance, many interesting and dramatic sto- 
ries will be found in Army exchanges and 
ship’s stores functioning in the combat 
areas and in maneuvers. The difficulties of 
supply and operation under combat condi- 
tions, as well as the merchandise carried 
at such times, provide good material. 


Post Exchange is also interested in any 
concrete examples of how a manufacturer 
has adapted his line to Service requirements 
and has been outstandingly successful in this 
market. 

The rates paid are from 2c to 3c a word. 
Pictures from $3.00 to $6.00 apiece, Car- 
toon drawings and gags are used. Rates 
$8.00 to $10.00 apiece. Payment on publi- 
cation. 

Material should be submitted to Lansford 
F. King, Managing Editor of Post Ex- 
change, 292 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Taboos in Detective Novels 


By MARIE RODELL 
Mystery Book Editor, Duell, Sloan & Pearce* 


‘HE majority of mystery readers have 
come to demand certain things as 
their due; have outlawed certain 

others; and will be pleasantly mystified or 

puzzled by the variations to be made on 
still others. 

The things they have outlawed are of 
two sorts: definite taboos, and elements 
they have met so often they are bored with 
them. 

The taboos are not many. They have 
been broken by more than one author, 
and sometimes with success. But the be- 
ginner will do well to observe them with 
respect until he has reached a point in his 
career in which the demand for his books 
exceeds his capacity to write them—in 
other words, until he has the whip hand 
over his readers, instead of vice versa. 

Chief among the taboos are those re- 
lating to the handling of sex. 

The morality of the average mystery fan 
is apparently pretty strait-laced. He will 
countenance murder, but not sexual trans- 
gressions. This is not the place to explore 
the possible reasons for this distinction in 
the mystery fan’s mind; but booksellers 
will tell you it is true. It is least true among 
the fans for the “tough” type, designed for 
a masculine audience; most true in the 
feminine type of story. 

Sexual perversions, other than sadism, are 
definitely taboo. And sadism must be pre- 
sented in its sexual form. Homosexuality 
may be hinted at, but never used as an 
overt and important factor in the story. 
An author may, in other words, get away 
with describing a character in such fashion 
that the reader may conclude the char- 
acter is homosexual, but he should not so 





*This material is from Miss Rodell’s forth- 
coming book, “Mystery Fiction, Theory and Tech- 
nique” ($2), published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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label him. All the other perversions are 
absolutely beyond the pale. 

Even references to normal sex relation- 
ships must be carefully watched. Except 
in the “tough” school, unmarried heroines 
are expected to be virgins, and sympathetic 
wives to be faithful to their husbands. (A 
tearful and truly repentant Magdalene is 
sometimes possible.) A certain amount of 
sexual joking between married characters 
is permissible, so long as it is not crude and 
does not use any Anglo-Saxon monosylla- 
bles, nor refer. too directly to the sexual 
act, And of course the entire list of possible 
clues, motives and methods dependent on 
the natural functions, or on the sexual act, 
are out of the question. Abortion is con- 
sidered legitimate mystery material if it is 
handled carefully and, of course, con- 
demned. Apparently it is regarded by the 
fans as closer to murder than to sex. 

There can be no question but that these 
taboos do limit the field of potential ma- 
terial for murder fiction; but it is easy to 
see that shocking an audience in this fashion 
will not help to shock them in a mystery 
fashion. 

The second most important taboo is the 
use of highly controversial material in the 
mystery. As escape literature, the mystery 
is not designed to preach a message, correct 
an evil, or advocate a Utopia. Contro- 
versies on questions such as these are among 
the things the reader is trying to escape 
from, Moreover, since mystery fiction is 
frankly. commercial fiction, it would be 
folly to alienate a section of the potential 
audience by advocating something it does 
not believe in; or condemning something 
it does. There have been exceptions to this, 
but they are books in which the story was 
of paramount importance, the controversial 
nature of the material of subsidiary im- 
portance. Kurt Steel’s Judas, Inc., is an 
excellent example. Laid in a _ one-in- 
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dustry town at a moment of great tension 
between employer and employees, murder 
is inevitably connected with that tension. 
Many other mysteries have been laid in 
similar situations, and more often than 
not the sympathetic characters have been 
on the side of the employers, the employees 
have been regarded as potential thugs and 
murderers. Kurt Steel has merely pre- 
sented the employees as likeable people 
with something to be said for their side. 
He has not preached about labor and capi- 
tal; he has not made the error of painting 
all the employees white and all the em- 
ployers black; he has merely told an ex- 
citing and well-built story without conceal- 
ing his sympathy for labor. I doubt if the 
most rabid anti-unionist could seriously 
be offended by it, or would put the book 
down unread because of it. 

One’s own convictions about issues and 
people may be presented in the attitude 
one takes toward the people in the story ; 
it is when the case is carefully weighted one 
way or the other and character-drawing 
gives way to propaganda, that the message 
becomes more important than the story, 
and overrides it and defeats its purpose. 

If you have a message, if you want to 
write fiction with a purpose, try some other 
form. Mystery fiction will not serve. 

Care must be taken not to tread upon 
readers’ toes in another fashion. To mak: 
all the good people in the story of one 
specific sort, all the bad people of another 
specific sort, is to alienate those of your 
readers who belong in the second category. 
With no intention of expressing or pro- 
moting prejudice, it is possible to lay one- 
self open to the charge through carelessness. 
If only one character in the book is an 
Englishman, or a unionist, or a Jew, or a 
Catholic, or a Negro, and that character 
unpleasant or vicious, the author may seem 
to be saying that all Englishmen, or all 
union members, or all Jews or Catholics or 
Negroes, are unpleasant or vicious. If it is 
necessary to the plot that such a character 
be of a specific sort, that character should 
be balanced in the book by the portrayal 
of at least one other character of that 
specific sort who is pleasant and sympa- 


thetic. 
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There is only one other specific taboo: 
the insane murderer. And he is taboo only 
in the detective, mystery-adventure and 
mystery novel He is per- 
missible in since an in- 
sane adversary can horro1 


classifications. 
the horror story, 
t 


create more 


than a sane one; and he is rich material for 
the non-formula, experimental type. 

The reasons for this taboo are fairly 
obvious. Insofar as the rules of the game 
are concerned, an insane murderer repre- 
sents cheating on the author’s part, because 
the average reader cannot be expected to 
figure out for himself the murderer’s men- 
tal processes. And in field of emo- 
tional appeal, the reader can extract little 
pleasure from hunting down an unfortunate 
who is not responsible for he has 
done. The fixing of responsibility upon the 
murderer, and making him pay, is one of 
the chief pleasures to be derived from mys- 
tery fiction. It and the 
same time our desire for the thrill of the 
manhunt, our longing for an ideal world 
in which justice would always be done, and 
our sense of superiority over another human 
being, rather who has 
yielded to temptation as would not. 
There is, moreover, for most people, an 
unpleasant aura about insanity; it is dis- 
tasteful to them to contemplate it or read 
about it, in a fashion that good clean gore 


the 


what 


satisfies at one 


like ourselves, 


we 


is not. 

And from the author’s point of view, it 
must be remembered that the study and 
portrayal of insanity is a specialized field. 
The days are long past in which an author 
could bestow upon an insane character any 
eccentricities or vices that occurred to him. 
Modern psychology knows too much about 
insanity, and the average book reader has 
absorbed enough of it, so that faking will 
not do. Unless abnormal psychology is of 
particular interest to an author, and he has 
made a careful study of it, he had better 
avoid the whole thing. 

We come next to those things which 
are taboo by reason of their staleness and 
lack of plausibility. 

The trite elements include, as we have 
already seen, such well-worn clues as the 
cigarette butt and the dropped handker- 
chief. Glen Offord made 
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amusing use of a great many of these in 
Clues To Burn.) Elements which are both 
trite and too melo-dramatic to be plausible 
are the mad scientist, the secret staircase 
that suddenly explains all, the identical 
twin who makes his appearance at the end 
of the story, the stage disguise which fools 
everyone in broad daylight on the street, 
the heroine who messes up the entire story 
by insisting on accompanying the hero into 
danger (contemporary mores now permit 
him to bop her on the head and lock her 
in the closet if she insists), the solution of 
the mystery dependent on a conversation 
accidentally overheard. 


Conversely, certain very original and 
bizarre tricks are also taboo—once they 
have been used. Tricks of this sort, if too 
arresting (and that usually means compli- 
cated as well) can only: have merit once. 
It would be folly to attempt to use again 
the extremely complicated and unusual 
(and to this reader unbelievable) method 
of murder in S. S. Van Dine’s The Dragon 
Murder Case; any of the locked-room 
devices already used by John Dickson Carr 
or Carter Dickson or any others. Curare 
has lost its magic; so have the blow-gun, 
the boomerang and the sleeve-gun. There 
is only one way to avoid innocent duplica- 
tion of this sort, and that is to read fairly 
extensively the best of the mysteries pub- 
lished currently and within the past twenty 
years, A judicious reading of the reviews 
will help; some reviewers often indicate 
in their reviews that a novel method or 
trick has been used. 


Other trite techniques are currently en- 
joying a great vogue of disfavor. Chief 
among them is the technique known as 
the Had-I-But-Known, in which the narra- 
tor, usually female, keeps moaning she 
would have done it all differently, had she 
but known what was to follow, and which, 
by its constant forewarnings of terror or 
disaster to come, inevitably prepares for 
anti-climax. A close runner-up, though a 
comparative newcomer, is the character in 
a book who refers to the way in which 
characters in a book would behave. Charac- 
ters who withhold information from the 
police without good and sufficient reason 


(other than the author’s desire to spin the 
tale out longer) are taboo. Authors who 
get their heroes in impossible situations 


and then rescue them by accidental 
means should have their typewriters 
confiscated. Ingenuity and _ enthusiasm 


should never carry an author into placing 
the hero in such a spot that no logical 
way can be found to get him out, without 
a deus ex machina, Catherine Roberts 
spoiled a good book that way in The Center 
of the Web. Her hero was surely doomed 
in the last chapter, and about to be shot, 
when a lucky hit from a falling bomb put 
the menace out of commission. A more 
subtle and less venal example of the same 
fault can be found in Nevil Shute’s Pied 
Piper (an adventure story but not a mys- 
tery). 

Needless to say, this does not mean that 
a hero caught in such a situation is left 
to his doom; if he cannot be rescued by 
his own ingenuity or that of his friends, 
the whole situation must be revised. 

Next to be considered are those things 
which a mystery reader expects to find, 
and will be angry at not finding. These are 
certain conventions of mystery technique 
which have grown up of themselves. 

Chief among them is the assumption that 
the author is playing fair with the reader, 
and allowing him to see all the facts on 
which the detective bases his assumptions. 
This is a necessity in all types of mystery 
fiction if the books are to have any pre- 
tension to merit. (Always excluding the 
non-formula mystery.) We have already 
seen that the murderer’s sanity is an im- 
portant part of this code. So, too, is the 
early appearance of the murderer in the 
story (generally no later than the first 
chapter, if any suspects are introduced in 
that chapter at all) ; and the continued 
appearance of the murderer throughout the 
story. It will not do to present him in 
chapter one and never let him be seen 
again until he is haled to justice. The de- 
tective novel calls for greater scrupulous- 
ness here than do the horror or adventure 
mysteries. 

Deliberate lying by the author is the 
second most important taboo here. The 
reader expects that what the author tells 
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him in his own words—in narrative portions 
of the book—will be the truth. Characters 
in the bock may lie, and the viewpoint 
character may be mistaken, but any cate- 
gorical statement by the author must be 
true. 

Whether or not the reader may also 
accept as gospel whatever the author’s 
mouthpiece says is another question, and 
one which has raised much controversy, in 
particular in discussions of Agatha Christie’s 
The Murder Of Roger Ackroyd and E, C. 
Bentley’s Trent’s Last Case. The only pos- 
sible answer to critics of these two works 
seems to me to be Howard Haycraft’s dic- 
tum: “It is the reader’s business to suspect 
every one.” 

But lying need not be a statement of an 
untruth; an author can lie just as surely 
in his choice of words. To describe a char- 
acter in the book as having an unpleasant 
face, a bad-tempered mouth and mean eyes, 
if the description is offered by the author 
himself, not by one of the other characters, 
is to offer that character as in fact un- 
pleasant, bad-tempered and mean. If he 
should subsequently turn out to be the 
soul of gentleness, generosity and kindliness, 
the reader may justly complain that the 
author has cheated. 

If, therefore, the author wishes to give 
the reader a false impression of the char- 
acter without cheating, he will have to let 
the reader see that character only through 
the eyes and speech of another character 
in the book, or he will have to choose de- 
scriptive adjectives on his own hook which 
suggest without editorializing. He may de- 
scribe the eyes as small and close-set, the 
mouth as thin and drawn down at the 
corners. These are purely physical descrip- 
tions, but they manage to suggest some of 
the qualities described in the first example. 
For the reader is conditioned to the belief 
that small, close-set eyes and thin mouths 
indicate meanness and bad temper; it is a 
popular belief that a frank and open 
countenance is the mark of a frank and 
open nature. That this does not happen to 
be true is grist for the author’s mill. 

We have already referred to the fact 
that clues so esoteric in character that only 
an expert can analyse them properly are 
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cheating unless other, plainer clues are 
also offered. 

Doubt about the fairness of any given 
point or situation can best be solved by 
answering the question: does the use of 
this point or situation make it impossible 
for the average reader to solve the puzzle 
himself without prompting by the detec- 
tive? If the answer is yes, then cheating it 
is. 

But beyond the actual cheating for the 
rules of the game, is another type of cheat- 
ing which is equally important: emotional 
cheating. And this involves us in a discus- 
sion of other factors in a mystery which 
the reader expects and will be disappointed 
at not finding 

As we have already seen, the reader of 
mystery fiction expects certain satisfaction 
from his reading. The eventual unmasking 
and punishment of the murderer is the 
most apparent one. But it is only part of 
the larger picture of the ideal world, a 
world in which not only justice triumphs, 
but good, and love and virtue as well. That 
means that if the end of the story finds 
the murderer punished, but the hero bereft 
of everything he loves, the emotional satis- 
faction for the reader is not great enough. 
If the story builds up an expectation of 
a successful romance, and then fails to 
complete it, the reader will be cheated of 
a satisfaction he has been led to expect. 

This same principle applies to the actual 
writing of the mystery. If any one situation 
is built toward a climax, and the climax 
fails to come off, the reader will feel 
cheated. If menace is portended and fails 
to materialize, the reader has a legitimate 
grievance (except, of course, in the farcical 
mystery). This is one reason why the wise 
author abstains from prophecies of doom 
and terror; he will not run the risk of 
anticlimax. 

But above and beyond all this, the basic 
thing the reader expects is 2 maximum 
struggle between superior criminal and a 
superior detective. There is no fun in hunt- 
ing down a murderer who is stupid or care- 
less. The game is not worth the candle. It 
is like fishing for tuna and bringing up, 
after a terrific struggle, a minnow. 

Almost as importantly, the reader ex- 
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pects that responsibility will be fastened 
on one character. One of the pleasures of 
mystery fiction is this opportunity it affords 
to pin all evil on one person. Menace is 
greater if it is concentrated in this fashion, 
and none of us has quite outgrown the 
childish impulse to personalize good and 
evil. In the fairy tale, there is a wicked 
witch and a good fairy; each may have 
her minions, but the ultimate struggle is 
between these two; and once the wicked 
witch is dead, her minor imps and demons 
flee in confusion. The author who plots a 
story with two or more murderers, each 
responsible for a different murder, is court- 
ing trouble. The greater the number of 
people responsible, the more diffused the 
reader’s pleasure grows. Two people in 
cahoots on murder are less satisfactory than 
one person by himself; three still less than 
two, and so on. And a logical as well as 
emotional case can be made out for this. 
The greater the number of people involved, 
the less the certainty can be that one of 
them will not confess or blunder or turn 
stool pigeon. If one of them does so, the 
fun is ruined. The case must be solved by 
the active skill of the detective; he may 
take advantage of minor errors committed 
by the criminal (if there were none, the 
case would never be solved) but he 
cannot sit passively and let the errors come 
to him. He must ferret them out for him- 
self, and make the proper deductions from 
them. 

The counterpart of the single responsi- 
bility in the criminal is the single respon- 
sibility of the detective. He, too, may have 
assistants and invariably does; but he 
himself must be the prime factor in the 
solution of the case. The more equally two 
or more detectives share in the solution of 
the case, the more the reader’s sense of 
identification is diffused, and the weaker 
the emotional appeal of the story. 

But certain things the reader has learned 
to expect may be denied him, and the mys- 
tification will be legitimately enhanced 
thereby. Certain conditionings of the read- 
er’s mind can be played with. Through long 
experience, he has learned that the attack 
that fails, half way through the book, is 
usually faked by the murderer against him- 
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self, to throw suspicion from him, Anthony 
Boucher has done a brilliant job of twist- 
ing that expectation to his own needs in 
The Case Of The Seven Sneezes. There is 
another example of this sort of legitimate 
and subtle trickery in the book as well. 

The reader has also come to expect, as 
we have seen, that boy will get girl, and 
will be disappointed if he does not. But it 
is perfectly legitimate and possible to pro- 
vide the happy ending by having boy get 
a different girl, or a different boy get the 
girl. 

The best way to decide whether deviation 
from the reader’s expectations will produce 
good results or bad is to ask: will the devia- 
tion produce a feeling of disappointment 
in the reader? Or will it offer him a sub- 
stitute and at least equal satisfaction? 

The emphasis in a detective novel lies on 
the detection. The first or basis idea for a 
detective novel, therefore, is apt to be one 
of method—the way in which the crime 
was committed, the way in which the mur- 
derer fakes an alibi, the way in which the 
crime is solved. A means or opportunity of 
murder, a clue or an alibi, a process of de- 
duction, will be the “inspiration” from 
which the story unfolds. 


But there is no need to wait for inspira- 
tion. The professional writer is one who 
does not wait for a flash of light; he has 
learned to substitute observation and inge- 
nuity. Careful observation of the things that 
go on around him, of what he sees in the 
street, reads in the papers and hears from 
his friends will furnish him with the basic 
ideas from which his novels are developed. 
A message or absent-minded note scribbled 
on a menu; the report of a new scientific 
discovery in the papers; a random item in 
the Encyclopedia—any of these may give 
him what he needs. 





For the beginner, the newspapers are apt 
to be the most fruitful source of ideas, be- 
cause one process of selection has already 
been made by the editor of the paper from 
the vast mass of daily occurrences. Not 
every issue of every paper will yield a won- 
derful idea; any issue of any paper will 
yield at least one possible idea. 
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This chapter is being written in Phila- 
delphia and I have at hand a copy of 
today’s Philadelphia Record, as yet un- 
opened. Let us go quickly over the head- 
lines, and see what possible detective ma- 
terial can be found, 

There are seven items in all which might 
prove useful. 


NERVE SPECIALIST HELD IN 
MURDER OF SUNDAY GUEST- 
FRIEND SHOT AND STABBED WITH 
FORK—OUARREL OVER PEAS HINTED 
NEW VARICOSE VEINS SURGERY 
PUTS PATIENT ON FEET IN DAY 
VICTIM BEATEN, TRUSSED 
TO BUSH WITH OWN BELT— 
SALESMAN ADMITS THAT FIRST 
STORY OF ATTACK WAS HOAX 
GAS FUMES CAUSE DEATH 
OF TWO AGED BROTHERS— 
FIRE USED FOR HEATING BE- 
LIEVED BLOWN OUT AS MEN SLEPT 


From a column of advice to readers, the 
following letters: 
Q. I have been engaged to a 

boy in service. He has been 
sending me money to save to 

get married after the war, but 

I just found out he is going 

out with other girls and am on 

the verge of breaking our en- 
gagement. Must I give him 

the money back? He said in 
writing that the money be- 
longs to me as well as him. 


PAULINE. 





Q. I am 18 years old 
and have kept house for my 


brother and sisters. My 
mother has married again. My 
stepfather beats and abuses 
her. He gave me a black eye 
when he was drunk lately 
when I tried to protect my 
mother. Could I leave them 


and get a job, for I can’t stand 

this life any more. Could they 

do anything if I left? 
HELPLESS. 


And in the Help Wanted columns, the 
following advertisement: 





CARETAKER & TUTOR for children, 
strong, sober, educated man, take 
charge of group of crippled & special 
children in a sm. inst.; wages $60 
mo. & full maintenance; give exp., refs. 
& phone; perm.; no maimed considered. 


C 557 Record. 
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Can any of these items be made to serve 
fictionally? 

The nerve specialist, the article goes on 
to say, killed his best friend in the presence 
of two witnesses; and the only apparent 
motive was an argument over which of 
them should shell the peas for dinner. This 
motive is obviously too abnormal—too in- 
sane 





to be of any use; and there is no 
suggestion of the murderer’s attempting to 
evade the consequences of his act. The only 
unusual item that might be of some use is 
the weapon—a fork. If it can be made to 
serve, it has the virtue, in a planned murder, 
of being an instrument easily available, and 
one which, put back in the drawer with the 
rest, might by its very obviousness be over- 
looked. In itself, it is too small a detail on 
which to build an entire novel; we can file 
it away for future use. 


The second item tells of a new cure for 


patients bedridden with varicose veins, 
which has them on their feet within twenty- 
four hours. This suggests two possible 


uses: an alibi dependent on illness, when in 
fact the illness has been cured; or a means 
of getting rescue to a character caught in 
a helpless situation, if the patient is the 
only one who can effect the rescue. The 
first of these is not too promising, for the 
doctor who performed the operation could 
testify to his patient’s cure. The second is 
better; it involves a medical hero and a 
good conflict: shall he risk all on an opera- 
tion he has never performed before and 
which may make the patient worse ; or shall 
he let the heroine languish in the villain’s 
clutches? It’s usable, but not particularly 
appealing. We’ll file that away, too. 

Item three tells of the confession of a 
salesman who had beaten his friend to 
death for the sum of $76.28, and who had 
at first told the police they had both been 
attacked by a third person. 

The motive here certainly cannot be 
used; the sum is too small to be fictionally 
convincing. There is nothing particularly 
new about an imaginary third person who 
is blamed for the crime. The only detail 
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which the story gives us is that the victim 
was tied up with his own belt. Can the belt 
be made a significant clue whereby the 
detective is able to break down the mur- 
derer’s story of a third person? 

It could be so used, if there were some- 
thing very special about the belt, something 
which the murderer, as a friend of the 
victim’s, would know; and which a stranger 
would not know. Perhaps the belt is made 
of a new plastic, and is one of the goods 
which the two men are selling. In appear- 
ance, it is very fragile, actually it is much 
stronger than leather. A stranger, seeing it, 
might think it would never hold the man, 
and would use his tie, perhaps, instead. 
This is pretty thin; until and unless we run 
across something about belts or plastics 
which might make a better case of it, we 
had better drop it. 

Item four is a familiar story: accidental 
death by asphyxiation from a faulty gas 
heater. An author with special knowledge 
of gas heaters and how they work might be 
tempted to do something with this. The 
fact that the victims are brothers, and old, 
suggests a possible inheritance motive. 

The letter from Pauline suggests a mo- 
tive for withholding information from the 
police, but not a plausible motive for mur- 
der. But it should not be discarded because 
of that; good motives for withholding in- 
formation from the police are rare and 
should be treasured. We can imagine a 
situation in which Pauline, if she tells what 
she knows, will also be forced to reveal that 
she has not returned to her former fiancé 
the money that was his, and this revelation 
will shame her in the eyes of her new fiancé 
and his mother, perhaps break off the en- 
gagement, on which she is very set, With 
a certain amount of intensification, this can 
be made to serve. But it is a minor factor 
in a story; it is no use as a basic idea for 
the whole book. 

The Want Ad indicates an unusual set- 
ting and occupation, one fraught with pa- 
thos and emotion. Danger to a child is more 
horrible than danger to an adult; and a 
crippled child is triply helpless. An institu- 
tion of this sort suggests money in the back- 
ground: the poor keep their handicapped 
children at home. And if, in the best mys- 
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tery tradition, we look for the worst in hu- 
man nature, we can remember that private 
institutions, if they are run by unscrupulous 
people, may be more interested in keeping 
their patients than in curing them. Setting, 
characters and motive are all three sug- 
gested here; this item will be worth devel- 
oping. 

The letter from “Helpless” gives us a 
quick picture of a household. The first 
thing it suggests is a potential motive—for 
the murder of the stepfather. But this is 
obvious and in no way unusual. Can the 
thing be twisted around to better purpose? 
The impression the letter creates in actual- 
ity is one of pathos and sympathy for 
“Helpless,” of indignation against her step- 
father. Suppose that impression was delib- 
erately aimed at. With that premise, we 
can turn the whole picture upside down. 
We can assume that the letter was written, 
not for help in a desperate situation, but to 
create a definite impression on the reader. 
What would the motive for that be? And 
why should it be necessary to create that 
impression? 

The answer to the second question is ob- 
vious: it could only be necessary if the facts 
were at variance with the report of them in 
the letter. And the motive might be to set 
up a false picture of both “Helpless” and 
her stepfather, in preparation, since we are 
dealing with mystery fiction, for murder. 
The letter would then imply that someone 
is about to be murdered, and that “Help- 
less” wishes to throw the blame on the step- 
father; by presenting a picture of him 
which is heartless and cruel, she is prepar- 
ing public opinion to believe the worst of 
him when murder occurs. This clipping 
then, can be used as the basis for a method 
of throwing suspicion from the murderer to 
an innocent suspect. 


Even when the daily paper does not yield 
anything really potentially good, the begin- 
ner can exercise his ingenuity and his abil- 
ity to develop plot by forcing himself to do 
what he can with the material presented. 
The more exercise in learning to extract 
usable material and to recognize it, the 
greater the incidence of workable items 
will grow. 
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C9 WRITER'S DIGEST 
with LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 9th 


HORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 
$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


HIS year, the WRITER’S DIGEST-LIBERTY MAGAZINE annual short-short 
story contest takes on a new and serious significance. In previous years, every- 
one was rooting for new talent to come to light. This year, the hopes of all 
editors are pinned ONLY on new talent because more than half of the producing 
professionals are in the Army of the OWI. 
If you have faith in yourself, and if you have the ambition to put your best foot 
forward, here is a tailor-made opportunity. 
Two thousand, five hundred dollars are offered in prizes. Over and above these prizes, 
Liberty Magazine offers to pay $100 minimum for each of the stories their editors 
like. And, in addition to that, the Editors of the DIGEST will market the best stories, 
if requested by the author. Last year, 60 of the 200 winners were sold. Remember, the 
money paid by Liberty goes direct and in full to the respective winning authors, and 
is in addition to the $2,500 offered in prizes by WRITER’S DIGEST. 
The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. Enter your best short-short 
story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete with writers who have the same 
ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you 
are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you frem the 


DIGEST staff.—r. k. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, | 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 


| 


| wool you | 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth for 
sports coat—the finest of hand loomed 
ever saw. Rated ‘“‘A’’ by 


period of one year. We will also supply Consumer’s Research. Made at Ash- 

This is equivalent, approximately, to | as you require it, all the postage neces- ville. This material hangs in the open 

20 cents a word. No magazine we | sary to mail up to one 5,000-word , weather for 6 months prior to being 
know pays higher rates. story a week, for 52 weeks, including | washed and brushed. 

both outgoing and return postage. Since | If Women: The same, and enough 

2nd PRIZE most —_— mail less than one 5,000- | for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 

word story a week, this prize actually | choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 

seen in wool 


amounts to all the paper and postage Nothing that we have 
5 Cash an author normally requires in one cloth is better made. 
year. We will also pay express charges 
3rd to 14th Prize 56th to 60th Prize 


(going and coming) on three novel sub- 
: by One brand new Remington Envoy One cent a word for each and every 


missions. 
Portable Typewriter. (The Consumer’s 7 finni f 
Durable Goods Price Branch, of the 26th Prize ae ee ee 
Office of Price Administration, Wash- 


ington, D. C., has sent us written per- | Three cents a word for each and every 61st to 75th Prize 
mussion to offer these typewriters as word in the story. 

' prizes in this contest, and we have the The two-volume Practical Standard 
typewriters in stock.) No more port- Dictionary; 11 inches high; inches 
ables are available, and none are being wide; 2 inches thick ; 2,500 illustrations ; 

made for civilian use. These type- 27th to 29th Prize 140,000 vocabulary terms. Fun 
writers are from the group released by Wagnalls. Retail $12. 

Document 7976 and are fine, sturdy Two cents a word for each and every 

—- -_ will me up for years word in the story. | 

and years of heavy hammering. you | . 

— paca age ut your ad Poh 76th to 80th Prize 

oot forward, and win one of these . Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, in m 

splendid portables. 30th to 50th Prize og naturally, paper, stamps, —. 
paper, clips, file cards ‘‘and things.” 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,’’ the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘‘Plotto’’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of all plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 


taki work to produce and it is a H 
a eae . ih 100th to 200th Prize 


work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
cash equivalent to any of the winners | A certificate of Merit_ recording the 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
ears there are many books that you 
ave wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” . . retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writer’s 
text that we sell for $5 or less. 








your prize winning library for you, | who have purchased ‘“‘PLOTTO” from | place you won in the Contest plus 250 
if desired. the DIGEST. sheets of good bond paper. 
ort 1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writer. The names 


a hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
all envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription completion of the contest. 


ng (new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1943. Two 





7 3. A_ six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two and each script will be read by each of the two 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber judges. 

ot to enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 


stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sir: 
Bs, 
, I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
€ > © Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
id (Check which) (J Enclosed is my six months' $1.00 subscription. 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover [). 
rt Name 
ne 
Address . 
du 
1¢ City State. 
Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (1); 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [. 











New Trends In Juvenile 
Fiction 


By RUBY LORRAINE RADFORD 


OW HAVE the times affected read- 
ing interest of young people? Look 
at any newsstand with its rows of 

highly colored comic books and you will 
have your answer. They have demanded 
and are getting more thrills and more excite- 
ment, far more than is perhaps good for 
them. The old classics like St. Nicholas and 
the American Boy are sadly missing. Is it 
possible to give the teen-age child the emo- 
tional reaction he demands, and at the same 
time offer him worthwhile reading matter? 

I have tried to do just that, 

The buyers of the Sunday-schoo] weeklies 
—and about seventy-five percent of the 
juvenile market comes under that head— 
want stories that will teach a lesson, point 
a moral or give some instructive informa- 
tion. On the other hand, the children who 
read those magazines want excitement and 
thrills. The fury of the war has entered into 
their being through comics, newspapers, 
radio and overheard adult conversation. 

You can combine character development 
and material that is instructive with suspense 
and excitement without being gory or cheap. 
I don’t think there’s a slow moment in my 
first book, “The Mystery of the White 
Knight,” yet there’s not a single gun shot 
or damn in the story. Penn published it in 
1927, and it sold steadily until David 
McKay took over the reprint rights last 
year—fourteen years of steady interest. And 
the other seven books of mine, which Penn 
brought out, followed somewhat the same 
pattern, as did my new book, “The Mystery 
of Magnolia Beach,” published in Novem- 
ber by McKay. 

The juvenile writer must satisfy parents 


with stories that are uplifting and instruc- 
tive and at the same time keep the child 
enthralled. 

For me, one of the first considerations in 
planning a story is to choose a setting that, 
in itself, is interesting, Perhaps because I 
do not live on the coast, the sea shore seems 
intriguing to me, and so I have been able 
to make it a fascinating setting for my 
young readers. 

Fortunately I have spent much time 
along the Florida and Carolina coasts, and 
there I have visualized my story characters 
in action. It is far safer to write of places 
with which you are familiar. Certainly 
your setting must be interesting to you be- 
fore you can make it appealing to the child. 

For me the coast holds all the aces for 
story interest. Every child loves the sea, 
the marshes, islands, boats, and grizzled old 
tars from the four corners of the world. 
Anything can happen in those watery 
marshes that stretch from Charleston to 
Savannah along the Carolina coast. Here 
fancy may run free into alluring bayous and 
estuaries and time stretch back over two 
centuries of daring fictional possibilities. 
In such a setting you can use all kinds of 
instructive information, not as decorative 
features like a frieze on a wall, but as sup- 
ports for your story structure. 

In one of my books, “The Mystery of 
Pelican Cove” some artificial pearls played 
an important part in the mystery. Here was 
opportunity to bring in information about 
artificial pearl culture, as well as bits about 
the numerous shell mounds that dot the 
Florida coast. This was not given in 
isolated paragraphs of description, but the 
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children of my story actually worked at the 
oyster bed where artificial pearls were being 
grown. It was a vital part of the solution 
of their problem. 

Several times I have laid my scene at an 
orange grove, and before the story is fin- 
ished the child has absorbed quite a bit of 
information about orange culture. 

Editors are always eager for stories that 
dramatize some historical event. Another of 
a little girl’s journey on the first steam rail- 
way that ran between Charleston and Ham- 
burg, South Carolina, was published in 
Child Life and reprinted in a book collec- 
tion by John C. Winston Co. I had other 
offers for reprint rights of that story, but 
unfortunately I sold exclusvie book rights to 
Winston. I now reserve “all other rights” 
when selling to reprint publications to use 
my book “one time, one way.” 


OST any setting, if properly handled, 
will furnish educational material] for 
children’s stories. In the book I am now 
working on the mystery is worked out in the 
marshes, where water hyacinths, driven by 
a shifting wind, block the children’s passage 
through a lagoon. Anyone who has traveled 
along Florida’s inland waterways is familiar 
with the beautiful but treacherous water 
hyacinth. These luxuriant plants play havoc 
with boats. In Lake Okeechobee a shifting 
wind can spread them out to cover the lake 
from shore to shore. 
So much for settings that please the par- 
ents and interest the child. . 


STORY for children is worth consid- 
erably more when it reveals the impor- 
tance of the finer character qualities, and 
the disasters that may come without them. 
One of my pet themes for many years has 
been the brotherhood of humanity, and 
consideration for animals, I have had lit- 
erally scores of stories published in which 
I show children in friendly relations with 
others, regardless of race, color, cast or 
creed. Obviously editors, parents and chil- 
dren have all welcomed these. I have no 
story left unpublished where I have used 

that theme. 
I bring children of various nationalities 
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together in schools, clubs or on the play- 
ground. I try to show how all people are 
fundamentally alike underneath, that the 
external differences are of minor signifi- 
cance, and that each race has something im- 
portant to contribute to the social whole. 
Very interesting stories may be developed 
with this theme out of simple complications. 
Small things mean far more to children than 
they do to adults, and, if written with feel- 
ing, will hold the child’s interest. 

Here’s an example of a story in which I 
bring Chinese and American children into 
friendly relations. A little girl is planning 
a hurried tea party for her dramatic club, 
but finds she is out of tea. A Chinese girl, 
whose father runs the laundry next door, 
comes to the rescue. She not only supplies 
tea, but dishes and a beautiful Chinese tea 
cloth. She is invited to the party and comes 
in Chinese costume. The club members 
realized that she was just the character they 
needed in the play they were planning, and 
so she was invited to join the club. This 
simple juvenile story sold with no trouble 
at all. 

When we realize today that people 
are developing a world-consciousness, un- 
dreamed of a century ago, it makes us feel 
that all the words written on this brother- 
hood theme have added their bit to the 
flood of new thought now sweeping over 
the world. 

Though permeated by an uplifting theme, 
there must always be suspense, or the child 
will throw the story aside after a couple of 
paragraphs. 

In one of my shorts, “Lime Caverns,” that 
Child Life published, and which was re- 
printed in Best Short Stories, selected from 
all juvenile magazine stories in 1929, I used 
this trait of self-reliance. In brief outline, 
Craig goes to the woods to meet a friend 
and hunt arrowheads. His dog chases a rab- 
bit into a cavern. Craig falls in trying to 
rescue him, and can’t get out. Here’s a test 
of his level-headedness and self-reliance. Any 
boy of fourteen would instantly visualize 
himself as Craig, and begin to figure on 
ways to get out. Well, so did the fictional 
Craig; but before he succeeded he had some 
exciting experiences that led him to a treas- 
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ure house of arrowheads. Sounds very sim- 
ple, but it pleased the youngsters of ten to 
fourteen. 

On the other hand, too much self-reli- 
ance, with a touch of pride that scorns the 
advice of elders, can lead to disaster. This 
is what happens to the girl in the story on 
which I am now She proudly 
wants to work out alone a problem that in- 
volves danger to her country, and so meets 
near disaster before she finally gets through 
the experience. 

Your characters must be normal, up-to- 
date young folks, strong in some aspects of 
character, and undeveloped in others. Every 
child comes into life with a certain amount 
of character strength. His experiences are 
to help him gain those virtues he still lacks. 
Any character story for children is just 
that—an account of how he gains a little 
more wisdom or strength through some ex- 
perience that is a test or challenge. 

The writer must see that the emotions he 
stirs are the positive ones of love, sympathy, 
courage, etc. Where negative emotions are 
brought in they must be a challenge to the 
positive. In danger he must conquer fear 
and so gain courage. Through a bitter ex- 
perience in selfishness he must learn that 
there is more happiness in unselfishness. 

So you may stir and satisfy the child’s 
hunger for keen emotional reactions, with- 
out being sensational and cheap. A group 
of children adrift in a boat without fuel 
for their motor can bring the child just as 
much emotional suspense, or more, than a 
bandit pointing a gun at him. The boat 
episode offers the child the chance of exer- 
cising his own ability in getting out of the 
tight spot, whereas the bandit leaves him 
little initiative. This choice of suspense ma- 
terial can make all the difference between 
acceptance and rejection of a story. You 
can please the parents and teachers and still 
give the child the thrill he craves. 

Here’s a paragraph from my “White 
Rabbits” that came out years ago in Fohn 
Martin’s Book and was republished by 
Macmillan in a collection, called Real Life 

Stories: 


working. 


“Chunky turned sick at heart. Would the 
farmer be so mean as to take his prize rabbits 
to pay for the old lettuce? Was all his labor 
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over them to be in vain? Stunned, he stood 

on the edge of the lettuce row while with 

loud yells and a waving hoe Mr. Howell 
frightened the rabbits to a far corner of the 
garden.” 

Boys who have owned rabbits or any 
kind of pets that get into mischief will 
suffer vicariously until Chunky atones for 
his carelessness, in not repairing his rabbit 
fence, by replanting the farmer’s lettuce at 
the very hour his uncle had promised to 
take him to the Fair. He does his job so 
well, however, the farmer invites him to 
dinner and to ride over to the Fair grounds 
afterward. 

If you are writing for children, or plan 
to write for them, you must keep in touch 
with their advancing outlook. Life has 
been speeded up tremendously these last 
years, so that the child today is far bette, 
informed than children a generation ago. 
My nephew of fifteen knows more about a 
hundred topics than I ever dreamed of at 
his age. 

The pay for children’s stories is much 
less than in the adult field, so the writer 
of juveniles must be much more alert to all 
the possibilities. The slicks in this 
field are very few, and some of these are 
hard to make. Oddly enough the top pay- 
ing child market is one of the Comics, Call- 
ing All Girls, which pays three cents a 
word. This girl’s comic along with several 
others, is published by Parents Magazine 
Press. 

These comic books offer a new and in- 
teresting market for fiction, as each must 
carry at least one fiction story, and rates 
paid, on the whole, are good. I have done 
several tug boat stories for the David Mc- 
Kay comic group. This is a continuation 
of my earlier tug boat series, many of which 
were published in the religious juveniles. 
The only difference is that the comic book 
stories are in the present war setting. 
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manded by the teen age, some of the 
old first-class juveniles have faded out. But 
the higher type for younger children still 
flourishes; Child Life, Jack and fill, Chil- 
dren’s Playmate, Children’s Activities, etc. 
These are all good markets for the type of 
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story I have described in this article. Be- 
side this there is a steady demand from the 
sixty or seventy juveniles, for all ages, put 
out by the religious publishing houses, The 
requirements and addresses of all these ap- 
pear in Will Herman’s book “Juvenile Suc- 
cess Secrets.” 

The writer who makes a living out of 
these cent-and-half markets must get all 
possible returns from each piece of writing. 
Many of the religious juveniles, in the lower 
paying bracket buy second serial rights of 
stories. After mine have been published by 
magazines of the better paying class, I re- 
sell to some of the half and quarter cent 
markets. This brings in a trickle of dollars, 
with no extra work, as I submit carbons to 
these second markets. 

After this, if your story is tops, they’re 
the reprint possibilities. Most of these sales 
come unsolicited. Educational compilers 
are continually combing the best juveniles 
in search of material for supplementary 
readers, and will write asking to reprint 
your story. Take my hard earned advice 
and sell only the right to reprint once, with- 
out giving exclusive reprint rights. If your 
story is good enough to go into one book 
collection, other compilers are likely to find 
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an interest in it also, Edison Marshall has 
had his famous story, “The Heart of Litile 
Shakara” republished a dozen times, with 
a nice check at each re-printing. 

First it is important to get your stories 
into the best juveniles, or they will never 
come to the attention of the educational 
compilers. Ginn & Co., Macmillan, Scrib- 
ners, John C. Winston, Row, Peterson & Co. 
etc., have published my shorts in some of 
their collections. After a compiler has used 
your material once he may invite you to 
submit carbons of stories to fit some specific 
need for a school reader. 


T takes more than this, however, for the 

juvenile writer to meet the expenses of 
life. I write one book a year, in addition to 
all the shorts I can do, As there is no maga- 
zine market for a fifty or sixty thousand 
word juvenile serial I generally plan my 
book-lengths so they can be used as two 
serials. It sometimes takes quite a bit of 
plot manipulation to do this, but I’ve done 
it many times. 

I have learned all these tricks of the ju- 
venile trade after many years of trial and 
error, and gladly pass them on to others 
with an invitation to profit by my exper- 
ience. 


We Can All Write The War 


Ideas for Articles 
By LOU MYRTIS VINING 


- HAT can I write about the war?” 
A friend of mine said to me the 
other day. “You’re in it—your 

husband’s an officer—” 

I smiled and didn’t answer; but I 
thought—There’s not much doubt about it 
now—the War belongs to all of us. And 
while there’s much about it that isn’t pleas- 
ant, there is also much about it that should 
be more productive for the writer than we 
have yet realized. 

So. We'll leave the O.W.I. in Washing- 
ton and the army with the generals before 
we begin. For most of us aren’t close 


enough to the army to write about it, and 
the O.W.I. lacks the homey influence. It’s 
the homey influence, we all know—you 
Jack, children, cats, dogs, and canaries, that 
sells — sells here — sells there — sells every- 
where. 

I have been at work for several months 
on a non-fiction book, but as I’ve worked, 
I’ve jotted down article reminders that I 
am glad to share with you. For though the 
words are mine, the war has made the ideas 
yours, too: 

1. Instead of Gasoline. 
substituting for gasoline? 


What are you 
Sunny roads, 
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purple-tinted landscapes, even the down- 
town theaters are forbidden for the time 
being ; so you are doing something instead 
of riding. What is it? At our house we’ve 
recently discovered our children. Oh we 
knew we had them before—three boys, aged 
nine, ten, and twelve, respectively ; but out- 
side of providing food, clothing, and shelter 
and signing their report cards at the end of 
the six-week periods, we hadn’t done much 
about it. Now is Book Review 
Evening with the children doing the review- 
ing. We’re learning about the Lady Bug, 
and why the Little House is Upside Down 
—Friday is Play or Quizz night, children’s 
choice; and Papa and I have been intro- 
duced to many strange games: The Com- 
mandos, who bristle and crawl; Parchest, 
Junior Edition; Sundae Parlor; Camelot. 


Thursday 


an article, and I don’t mean the How-to- 
Rear-them special. This time they’re rear- 
ing us. What are you and your home sub- 
stituting for pleasure driving that the rest 
of us would like to read? 

2. The World I Live In. No 


where youw’re living or what you’re doing, 


matter 


your world isn’t the same world as Spring 
1940. here and pale blue 
hyacinths will soon be blooming, Some oi 
sad and 


True, 


Yes, crocuses are 
the people who skirt your life are 
doleful just as they then. 
Bataan, Corregidor, and skirmishes on the 
purple hills of Tunisia have marked our 
minds. But, if you'll look sure and with 
seeing eyes, you'll find something in your 
world that’s making your eyes brighter, your 
step quicker and firmer, yet lighter. I am 
not speaking here of rations—nutrition—or 
First Aid classes. They come later. I’m 
speaking here of character, the backbone of 


your speech and action. The world needs it. 


were 


By stress of circumstance my world is the 
Army world. I have become accustomed to 
saying good-bye forever to my friends, offi- 
cers and wives, with a brief handclasp and 
a hearty word. I know that I am a better 
person for having met my friends, General 
Clarence L. Tinker and Private Rancy 
Dowd, lost somewhere in the grey Pacific. 
And you and I are beholden to them, 
whether we know it or not. Character, a 


strong excellent word, that writes its letters 
in shining sentences. How has your life 
changed—philosophically? Magazines will 


buy this change as quickly these days as how 
you now walk and talk and bake your 
bread. Character for a sad and bleeding 
world is so much more than I’ve said—or 
could ever explain! It’s the way we turn 
a phrase, lilt 4 love song, or set the table. 
It’s the way we say good morning, and the 
way we turn out the light. 





“Rock-a-Bye 
Baby” may be a mother’s song turned to 
Eternity, or rasping syllables timed to a 
creaking rocker; “Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep” may be a nursery rhyme, or a mes- 
e for the Stars; but character, in terms of 
inspiration only, will sell in this year of 1943, 
3. Relatives. We all have relatives: 
Uncle George and Uncle George’s sister— 
Cousin Jim in Texas—Aunt Caroline’s step- 
daughter in California. But strange things 
are happening to even disinherited sons and 
fourth class cousins these days—they’re be- 
coming heroes! 


sat 





One distinguished market pays desirable 
rates for inclusions in its section called For 
a Strong and United America. I’m enter- 
ing my sister, Edna, there; because to me 
she’s a bit more worthwhile than My Sister 
Eileen. My sister Edna is a farmer’s wife 
who began that way and stayed that way. 
The War Department has informed her 
that her only son is missing in action on 
Bataan. Her husband has left the farm for 
better wages in the city. But she’s still 
gathering her eggs and tending her chick- 
ens. She knows that her husband is as true 
to her—and she as true to him—as when 
they shared the evening twilights; and she 
wants to keep the farm for him, the boy 
that may return, and you and me. In addi- 
tion to her farm duties she writes long 
letters to the other boys from the com- 
munity who are in the service. “I pretend 
Need I tell you 


that she is a power in her community—that 


they’re Son,” she says. 
if it’s a birth, a death, or a fire, the citizenry 
says, “Send for Miss Edna!” Quite a lady, 
I’d say—and my favorite war relative. But 
no better I am sure than certain relatives of 
yours. People sell well—even dainty and 
disputed people. And if you have one who’s 
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building the country, you can sell her for 
rent and send here the extra bonds! 

6. Your Kitchen. Nutrition is an old 
word and used variously by many different 
people. Home Economics teachers and 
Home Demonstration agents have liked it 
best of all — till now — because it mostly 
meant health. But today it’s a neiessary 
sign board in all of our kitchens. There 
are days when we can’t buy butter and 
sugar is scarce. Our favorite grocer puts up 
a sign, “No beef today,” but the boys will 
be hungry and at home for supper—So you 
experiment a little. Ever fry black-eyed 
peas? The peons do it to pintos on the 
Southwest Border. Why not peas? I tried 
it—but you take it up from there. What 
miracles are being wrought in your and 
your neighbors’ kitchens? Yes, my dear, 
I said miracles. You can sell ways to feed 
people—ways to save money as you feed 
people to dozens and dozens of magazines. 

7. Burgundy Bed-side Stands. On No- 
vember 17th, 1942, we received a registered 
letter: Sorry, but we'll have to ask you to 
vacate our house by November 8th. We are 
moving home. I read it, called my husband. 
His first response was, I’m an army officer, 
they can’t force me to move for three 
months. But we moved, and I was required 
to furnish a seven-room house from scratch. 
True, tomorrow we might be transferred to 
Ketchikan or Kalamazoo, but we had to 
sleep, eat, and sit. 

I budgeted each room, scrimped here, 
saved there, did without this, and substi- 
tuted that. This is Florida, and I came 
from Texas; Texas and Florida are very 
different—even in living rooms. There are 
changes—changes—changes all around us, 
but if we move we must always raise a bed 
and place a chair. I haven’t had time to 
write my master bedroom furnished at a 
total cost of $35.00, including drapes, but 
you know and I know that my burgundy 
bedside stands are a sure enough story. I’m 
going to write it too—But while I’m wait- 
ing, you can write what you’ve done with 
little, where, and for how much. And, if 
a magazine half way believes that our sister- 
in-transient might use your ideas, your arti- 
cles is as good as sold. Mine’s going to Bet- 


| ing too hard, perhaps you're 
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Listen 
Friends! 


| You do the writing. Let me 
| do the worrying. 

| Editors are clamoring for ma- 
_terial. The buying market is 
_red hot... but you’re not 
| satisfying the demand. 

Perhaps you're pressing, try- 


stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write 
in that free, natural style of 
yours. 

Don't worry about editing or 
marketing or sales. That may 
be what's tightening you up. 
Worrying is my job. Writing 
is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, 
and let’s go to town on the 











typewriter. I'll take care of 
the output... in the “checky” 
way that counts. 


FEES 


$1 to 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$2from 1,000to 3,000words $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 words 
$3 from 3,000to 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 te 85,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 te 10,000 words $20 from 85,000 ap 

$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fee based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


We are proud to offer the services of a 
special department for new and established 
playwrights, under the expert direction of 


BETH BREENE 
Noted playwright and play doctor. 
Plays read and constructively 
criticized. 


Worthy scripts marketed. 
Fees for reading and critical analysis 
$5 for one-act plays 
$10 for three-act plays 


Fee and return postage must accompany script. 
Collaboration by special arrangement. 


FAUSTINA ORNER ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


WRITER’S 








NEED PLOTS ?77 

. a 
Twenty-five cents cash will bring you indi- 
vidually prepared plot according to required 
formula. Specify your prospective market. 
Enclose return postage. 


WRITER'S CONGRESS 


P. ©. Box 41 St. Louis, Mo. 


7 








| Have Sold 
Thousands of Dollars Worth 
of Confessions 


| can improve your confession 
stories. Let me prove it. Trial 
offer... $1 for ms. up to 5,000 
words. Write for details. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER 


97 Hamner Avenue Corona, Calif. 











POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 

PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 

















PROMPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, on quality bond. Corrections in spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Extra first and last pages, carbon copy 
and return postage free. Mailed flat. 35c per 1,000 words. 
AS AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER, if you inclose this ad 
with your manuscript I will give you a 15% discount. 


W. L. NOLAN 


327 North 8th St. Paducah, Ky. 
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ter Homes and Gardens because they’ve 
asked to see more of my articles, but you 
can sell yours wherever you will. 

8. The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Gra- 
dy. We all remember the poem by the ven- 
erable Kipling, and we all more or less be- 
lieved in our hearts that they were sisters 
under the skin. But there were things to 
make me doubt it a little, until now, Didn’t 
you? 

~The War is proving the Colonel’s ladies 

in our town. There’s one who teaches art 
quite free and gratis to her friends who 
want to study art. There’s another who 
teaches switch board at the filter center— 
and another who is a doctor’s assistant. 
There are dozens all about me who do their 
cooking, sewing, and laundry. And there’s 
me, green eyed, and turnip green souled: 
The readers of Writer’s Digest know by now 
that I was born Judy O’Grady on a red- 
land East Texas farm; and nobody can fool 
me about this business for a moment. For 
you see I’m a colonel’s wife, now, but still 
Judy O’Grady—Judy O’Grady when I rake 
the yard—Judy O’Grady when I buy my 
groceries. But there’s one thing sure if the 
Colonels’ wives keep up at the rate they’re 
going, they may catch up with the Judy 
O’Gradys yet! 

They may not bear, as these do, the mili- 
tary title of Colonel; but there are colonels’ 
wives around you who are today’s admir- 
able Judy O’Gradys. Find them, and write 
them. They’ll sparkle through your once 
stodgy paragraphs and help us hold and 
keep a World! 

9. Geographical articles. We had a 
Christmas card the other day from Karachi, 
India—thousands and thousands of miles 
around the world. Suddenly I remembered 
Berares—the Taj Majal—magic places I 
had never seen; and until now, geographi- 
cal names on a more or less mysterious map. 
But the card was from our friend, George 
Getz. Other friends now dot a world map: 
Noumea, New Caledonia, Salamanna, New 
Guinea—Bougeanville Isle. Yes, there’s a 
huge world map in our living room now, 
and each time a boat sails we ali study the 
Brittanica. Just ask me about Noumea, 
New Caledonia if you don’t think I know; 
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for geography is moving toward us—even 
as we move toward it. And if you’re inter- 
ested, you can sell the habits and customs 
of far away places whether you’ve been to 
them or not. Pan American Parade is an 
idea for a syndicated feature on our sister 
countries. And any Allied Nation written 
happily and in an informative manner will 
probably find a market, At home geogra- 
phy, well learned, would be easier for us 
all, if someone took this trouble; why not 
you and me? 

I might go on and on; in fact, I could. 
But something inside of me says. “Why 
don’t you get busy and write a few of these 
articles yourself? What if you are writing 
a book—Every one is working double time 
these days and doing all right. Farmers are 
better farmers — housewives are better 
housewives. So what’s to keep you from be- 
coming a better writer? 

I bow my head somewhat shamefully and 
answer, “Why, nothing; nothing at all.” 

The very least we can do, friends, it 
seems to me, is to consider the War and 
write our part of the monument as great as 
good and as fine as America was meant to 


be. 








wy 


ROADWAY beautiful Broadway. 
Where art thou? 

Where are your show-off white 
lights and pretty painted chorus girls skip- 
ping to the drugstore between acts? 

Where are your naked little burlesk girls 
bundled in alley mink, lolling in theatre 
alleys for a quick smoke? 

Gone. The White lights are verboten. So 
are the burlesk girls. 

Well, maybe its only this season, and 
better days are ahead. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
and. 7 es magazines FREE 
-_ ooks. plendid opportunity 

“break into’’ fascinating, profit- DETAILS 
able writing field. May bring you 
up to $5.00 per hour spare ume writing in your home. 
A. H. L. of New York writes: “I’ve made $5.00 oe 
hour and more writing.’’ Here are others: J. A. 
Mass., had never made a sale. Now he writes, “‘I Ra 
placed an article with Everybody’s Weekly and have a 
$25 check for it.” G. G., Munising, Mich., “Tve 
sold four trade journal articles to the topnotchers in 
the field.”” How about YOU! Due to War, money- 
making possibilities in this field are better than ever 
for men and women of all ages. Experience unnecess- 
sary. Write for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 





Dept. F-182, ane Louis, Mo. 





THE MANUSCRIPT - DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and 
books pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling their work which I have professionally prepared 
for publication. I revise, polish, give your writings new 
life, interest and appeal Returned to you faultless y 
typewritten, with carbon copy. One dollar per thousand 
words. Lower rate and terms arranged for books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 66, ee Missouri 

















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately prepared 
for publication. 30c a thousand words. Poetry 
lc a line. Carbon copy and minor corrections. 


MAY MAXWELL, ST. VINCENT, MINN. 




















SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. Sholl 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man 
and his life. A guide to Character Delinea- 
tion, Human Description, and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portray- 
ing any sort of Character in every detail—his 
Body, Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional 
Expressions, Sensations, Appetites, Tempera- 
ment, Character, Manners, Habits, Actions, 
Speech (with substitutes for “said"), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, ete., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare 
words defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 
18,000 references; 414 7”x9!/2” pages. Bound 
in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, 
says: "In my humble opinion you've produced 
a work which should be a tremendous value 
to every writing man, every professional 
speaker, and a whole lot of others. May | 
congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00, check or money order. Money 
back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











ONG POEM WAITERS 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining 
plan. 





profit sharing 
Remarkable changes in 
music industry give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 

ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








OLGA LEE 


Play Agent 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Daily contacts with Broadway producers. 
Play Criticism. 











MONEY! STORIES! MONEY! 


Screen stories needed. Writers scarce. 
For $2.00 I will read and criticize any story not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words. No further charge except 10% if sold. 
Fee and return postage must accompany all manuscripts. 


HELEN E. WHITFIELD, Editor 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, California 














SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led by VICTOR! My _ propo- 
sition speaks for itself . . . SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
Be convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collalora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Writer’s Digest 


WRITER’s DicEst 


Biggest item of the season so far is the 
flashy musical “Something For The Boys.” 
Its being sold to movies for about $305,000, 
largest figure every paid for a play. Three 
hundred thousand citizens will immediately 
drop everything and temporary 
playwrights as soon as they hear of this 
bonanza. This Cole Porter show had an 
eccentric history. It was originally written 
for Vinton Freedley, handsome playboy, 
who produced last year’s bonanza, “Let’s 
Face It” with Danny Kaye, also a Cole 
Porter show. 

But Freedley wanted some script changes. 
The authors got tough about it. Freedley 
insistent. took it to an up- 
coming young cigar chewer named Mike 
Todd (producer of Gypsy Rose Lee, and 
“Star ana carter’), Mike Todd leaped at 
the offer, produced it with great gusto, now 
there is a line of ticket buyers reaching 
around the block every day. It has a sen- 
sational advance sale. 

Meanwhile, Vinton Freedley has another 
musical, “Dancing In The Streets” and he’s 
looking for skits to fit it. If you can write 
something amusing about current affairs, 
perhaps a parody on some radio bigwig, or 
political appeaser, send it in to him. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. He’s a terribly nice and 
kind creature. 

Then there is “By Fupitor’ which is a 
musical version of “The Warriors Husband” 
(Sexed up, of course, and full of tall, leggy 
bambinos). The office which produced this 
play is looking for a comedy script and has 
issued announcements practically pleading 
for them. Address Forrest Haring, 137 W. 
48th St., NYC. Funny no one thought of 
making a musical of “Warriors Husband” 
before. 

If you think of another show which can 
be turned into a musical, write Lee Shubert 
at 234 W. 44th St. Maybe you can grab off 
a good thing for yourself. Shubert listens 
to any proposition, never refuses anyone an 
audition, even wHen he’s sunning his face 
under a sunlamp. 

Another play in the big money this season 
is “The Pirate” written by suave, plumpo 
S. N. Behrman. Its got a sale tag out for 
a quarter million and will probably get a 
buyer soon. The show is a Theatre Guild 


become 


was Porter 
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FEBRUARY, 


production. The dignified Guild has had 
some lucky strikes this season (e.g. “With- 
out Love” starring cold-cut, Katherine 
Hepburn). So now the Guild is ready to 
lose some more money on something arty 
and serious. If you have a play dealing 
with griefs of the 20th century, or even the 
21st send it to John Gassner, playreader for 
the Guild. 245 W. 52nd St. Charming 
man. He reads everything and writes per- 
sonal letters. 

Peter Arno the cartoonist is assembling 
skits for a revue. He’s calling it “Peter 
Arno’s Cartoon Revue.” Every afternoon 
after he’s had breakfast, he saunters into 
his office, 1697 Broadway, NYC, says hello 
to his pretty secretary, combs his slick black 
hair and interviews beautiful actresses. If 
you have anything styled in the New Yorker 
magazine manner, send it along. He’s very 
nice. 

If you have something looney; if you 
have a trick or stunt which your parents 
think wacky, send the idea along to Ole 
Olsen, a partner in “Sons O’ Fun.” Ole is 
constantly looking for new laughs for the 
show. He loves to get mail and negotiate 
new business for his show. Write him’ c/o 
Wintergarden, 50th and Broadway, NYC. 

Remember Gloria Swanson. She’s as 
svelte as ever and looks the kind of lady 
you'd like to be seen with. She wants a 
play which will let her smoke thru long 
black cigarette holders and be gay and 
charming. If you have something for her— 
especially if she can change her costumes 
several times on the stage, send it to her 
c/o Harold Kennedy, Royalton Hotel, 
NYC. 

Paul Muni has had a successful come- 
back in “Counsellor At Law.” But he’s 
tugging at the reins. He wants another part 
like Zola—in fact he’s tried to get Elmer 
Rice to dramatize Zola for the stage. Muni 
is hungry for a meaty character part, the 
story of some great man that Muni can do 
crescendos with. A rumor says he’s waiting 
for someone to dramatize the life of Lenin. 
If you have any ideas, write him at the 
Royale Theatre, 45th and Broadway. He 
answers mail. 

And here is a producer who sits in his 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send 
dation from H. L. 





for circular and for letters of recommen- 
Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


* 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 








Any subjec' 


for consideration. ect—P; 
Rhyming Pamphlet. FREE. 





Send poem 
Home, Swing, Sacred, 


PHONOGRAPH ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS $7 


from your word and music manuscript. 
KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 


The Old Experienced Organization 
D 


P. 0. Box 2140 (Dept. 


DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


Bridgeport, Conn. 















San Francisco 


MELODIES ON / APPROVAL 


Publication of complete piano parts. 








to your song poem. 


Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than “ever before and many songs from new 


have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 43, WD-2 Thomaston, Maine 





WRITE A SALABLE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


Special lesson analyzing a successful short-short story will 
help you make your story what the editor wants. Complete 
with market list, formula, plot tips, etc., only ‘25c, a: 
personal heip on one of your short-short stories to make 

very best possible, only $1.00, List of fiction tollos 
and particulars on help free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D New Ulm, Minnesota 





211 Valley 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Sold more copies in December than any 3 
months in its two year history. First 7 days 
of January even better. 

The reason? REWRITE is your magazine, 
the meeting place of the WCS Gang. We pool 
our experience and help each other to go 


places. REWRITE is chock-full of Exclusive 
News, Authors’ Detailed Experiences, Hints 


on Technique, Markets, Selling. And as Per- 
sonal, Individual and Friendly as its editor. 
REWRITE goes all out for new writers, is 
read by professional Writers, Editors, Librar- 
ians and Teachers. Write in for a fistful of 
copies, you'll like it. : 
Now running: a “How to Plot” series; an 
outstanding published story analyzed every 
month and detailed running comments on 
student stories and sales experiences. 
Exclusive! An unsolicited article on Juvenile 
writing by Eric P. Kelly, former Newbury 
Medal winner. 

And news notes about what WCS writers are 
doing. If you are on our side, we back you 
up, bring your name to the attention of editors. 


1941 (36 issues), $2.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 issues, 35c. 
Special rates to Clubs or Workshop Groups. 


Have You a Writing Problem? 

It costs nothing, if you write in fully, or come in 
and talk it over. (I have no time for postcard in- 
quirers, but I'll go the limit if you are friendly, frank, 
seriously intentioned. 
Send in 3000 words or 2 short-shorts and $3 plus 
return postage. I'll tell you the unvarnished truth 
and what to do about it. Your money back, if you are 
not satisfied. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 














MAUDE L. POPE 


Play Broker for 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


Professional Criticism for new authors 


234 West 44th St., New York City 














NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revision of 
their , Scripts and expert marketing advice More than 20 
years’ experience as a writer and editor qualifies me to 
render invaluable assistance to non-professional writers 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass, 











— WANTED — 
FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poe ask for a copy of our free booklet 


“Getting Ahead In ‘Songwriting’ which explains everything 
t to you without cost or obligation. 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. 


We will gladly mail 
Write today! 


Dept, 4 


New York, N, Y, 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 


office all day reading scripts. He’s a pretty 
astute young man. He produced “Uncle 
Harry” with Joseph Schildkraut and wants 
another script for this season. Write, 
Clifford Hayman, 11 W. 42nd St., NYC. 

Schildkraut is also looking for a play. 
This gentleman with the hordes of girls 
visiting him backstage reads them pretty 
fast (between gulps of tea) and reports in 
person. Hudson Thea, 44th St., NYC. 

In New York is a famous department 
store called Bloomingdales. The son of the 
owner decided a while back to get into the 
theatre, which he did and he’s backed or 
produced several shows. He has plenty of 
money, is amiable and is looking for a 
comedy. If you can think of a comedy 
which would amuse a millionaire, send i 
to Alfred Bloomingdale, 1430 Broadway, 
NYC. And in his office are several associ- 
ates who sometimes take the plays he rejects 
and go to work on them. 

Now for some dope on agents. Most of 
them have sold nothing this season. Usually 
they work on one pet script and forget 
about all the others. Playwrights should 
league together and demand a monthly re- 
port from agents. Some day this column 
is going to start a campaign of some sort, 
because one playwright came to us and 
old the following story: He had given his 
play to an agent a year and a half ago. 
Each month she told him there was no 
favorable reaction. Producer after producer 
rejected it. Finally, he asked for the return 
of the play and sent letters to every Broad- 
way producer (there are only about 20 ac- 
tive ones) asking when the script had been 
read. They each replied they had never 
gotten the script. This author is now suing 
the agent, claiming she lost him a year 
and a half of his life. 

There are certain topflight agents, but 
they are inaccessible to unknown play- 
wrights. They won’t even read your play 
for a $25 fee. Its time the Dramatists Guild 
went to work on this matter too. 

Odd notes. There are about 25 shows 
running on Broadway. There should be 
100. The USO is touring 8 legit shows 
among several million soldiers. They should 
be touring several hundred at least. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Which brings us to Genius, Inc. and the 
Script Clinic. 
In New York, a block from Broadway is 


a club composed of actors, writers and other 


theatre artists. Address is 111 W. 45th St. 
Here they meet every day, read their own 
publication, Actors Cues and plan the fu- 
ture theatre. Genius, Inc. has produced 
several shows this season and gotten lovely 
reviews from the New York critics. It in- 
tends to produce more shows. It has script 
readers, technicians, designers and directors. 

The Script Clinic, set up to produce plays 
for $100 apiece (to be paid by the play- 
wright). We announced the policy in a 
summer issue of the Dicest. Send the 
Clinic your play. If it accepts it, skilled 
directors, actors and technicians assemble in 
a group to mold your play into a good job 
on stage. The Clinic is producing 10 plays 
Its first one opened last month 
and got an amazing amount of attention, 
big reviews, etc. (Some of the actors got 
screen tests, too and others got jobs in other 
plays. ) 

Epitor’s Note: Genius, Inc. occupies the first 
floor adjoining the hotel St. James about as far as 
pitcher to home plate from Broadway. This spot 
is a meeting place for all the young unemployed 
talent on Broadway. Most of the young people 
meeting here are either looking for jobs, or have 
bit parts. Leo Shull got the idea of producing, 
nightly, shows written by young playwrights. The 
actors don’t get anything for the job, and neither 
do the scene shifters, or the kids who make the 
costumes. 


this season. 


The $100 helps pay some of the out-of-pocket 
expense of buying the scenery, odds and ends, 
having the play typed, etc. Genius, Inc. serves 
inferior food at good prices, but everybody seems 
to like it. It starts to get crowded at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and generally keeps moving 
until three in the morning. Most everybody on 
Broadway stops in once in a while. 

Informal shows begin at 11 o’clock. The res- 
taurant has a stage at one end and on that stage 
the actors get up and do their stuff in the hope 
that talent scouts are around. It is on this stage 
that Leo Shull produces first-run material of 
amateur playwrights. Sometimes it is terrible and 
once in a while it is good. Newspaper men, edi- 
tors, and producers are always in the audience 
and that’s why if you have something to offer it 
might be worthwhile to follow up the above lead. 
We believe Leo is an honest person and certainly 
he has no intention of taking your $100 and run- 
ning away with it. We have met him twice, and 
think he is a decent sort. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE —* ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for. terms. to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of om” Juvenite Success Secrets’’ and 
My Formula for Fiction."’ 


766 Es... Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 








Consult Us. No Obligation. 
invite you te submit manuscripts fer FREE read ng, 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable 


If accepted they will be published according to contract, 
WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSES PRESS 


(Established 
30 Church Street, Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES | 





28 Ib, Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value 

S 9x12 and 25 91 iad t+, Pe $1.00 

32 6x9 and 32 GiAnOl2. .. wc eeseesvcves 1.00 

50 No, 10 and SO No. ii Terr rre Tee ee ee 1.00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west of 
Re »ckies or Canada: 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete ist on 


quest. Writers Books bought. sold, rented. 125 8Yexll 
HammermitI Letterheads and 125 Envelopes printed 3 or 4 
line 1.35. 


LEE E. GOCCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


LITERARY COACH 
Can Help You "'Make the Team" 


Selling author, with 20 years in news and writing 
fields, offers services to limited number of ambitious 
writers of fiction, fact or news features. No sales. 
No free readings. Stamp brings particulars. 


A. P. COOKE 











2918 Bay Court, Tampa, Florida 


"MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Forty cents a thousand words Scripts longer than 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poe one cent ~ "3 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in songwriting, you should 
write a once for our booklet titled, *‘Songs From The Heart 
of The Nation.’ It tells all about our splendid service plan 
which. many new song writers are praisin EA highly. Let 
us help you as we have helped others. at once for 
your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKL. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Dept. 53, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is muc h greater th 


that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 


seven cents a word 


Rates for the Personal Column are 
Adver- 


Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
tisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the March issue on or before February 15. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘“‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 


Writer’s Dicest eer. 

SECRETARY, 30, LITERARY - ABILITY, seeks posi- 
tion evenings, and Saturday and Sunday with Chi- 
cago writer, Box G-1. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329; 
Washington, D. C 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS! Make your life more inter- 
esting by joining the only social friendship club 
of its kind. Founded 1928, in Romantic Greenwich 
Village. Know interesting ladies and gentlemen of 
all ages everywhere. Confidental, exclusive. Write 
for Free sealed particulars Now! “The Vagabonds” 
of America, G. P.O. Box 262-W1, New York City. 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $3.00. List 
of thousands of relics free. Caddo Trading Post, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment, Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog, College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500.00 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work. Working Plan, 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


TOUCHRITE means success in touch typing in few 
hours—$2.98. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 
52 NAMES USED, Feb. 1942 to Feb. 1943, for biog- 
raphies, on Dr. I, Q. Program. 25c and stamped 
addressed envelope. Main Post Office Box 245, 

Toledo, Ohio. 


WRITERS: You'll especially enjoy my new book, 
“From Soup to Nuts.” A novel of love, pathos, 
laughs. Help make it one of 1943's best sellers. 
$2.00. Clothbound, Author’s autograph. Auvergne 
Meredith, 601 S. Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 


1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


NEWS! NEWS! News of and for writers from coast 
to coast in the national news weekly for writers. 
Try it five weeks for 20 cents (coins). Free Lance 
Bulletin, 218 N. Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 


The Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 

STRIP TEASER’S LEXICON — Exciting, Colorful, 
Authoritative. Must item for writers! 25c. Box 


interested in 


DESIRE MEETING NEW YORKER 
forming literary agency. G-7. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES of Indian scout: Writers 
who want material for western stories can get 
hair-raising incidents from true experiences of old- 
time Indian scout. Write Dr. J. H. Wilson, 3340 
6th Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minn. 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cata- 
log. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere, Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


COOK’S PLOTTO and key, like new, $8.00. 
Debra, Danville, Ind. 


SENSATIONAL, THRILLING! Mexican-Cuban art 
pictures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


R.. 8. 


“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE,” by Charles 


Carson, has just gone into its second edition. Jack 
Woodford calls it, “The most helpful book on 
magazine article writing ever written.” So will 
you! See Writer’s Digest’s book page. 
CANADIAN GENTLEMAN, photographer, 28, cul- 
tured, attractive appearance, bridge-chess player, 


amateur writer-poet, unable to work steady due 
heart valve trouble, sincerely offers marriage, love, 
companionship in return for secure future. Box G-2. 


NOTICE—Ten of my clients were Digest-Liberty 
prize winners. Send your story ideas to me and I 
will develop them into complete 3,000-word plots. 


Your ideas may be check winners, too, Edna 
Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 
NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Distinctive 


work, reasonable prices. Herald Printers, Al- 


bany, Wis. 


AUTO-HYPNOSIS. 
Success. Free details. 
Colo. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The New, Easy Way to Creative 
Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver, 


WAR MOTHER, aged sixty, interested in everything 
worthwhile seeks correspondence. Box G-3. 


LIST OF 50 ethical book publishers, carefully se- 


lected and classified, 10c. Charles Carson, 1337 
Shatto St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
MODERN ART PICTURES! Novelty Books! Spe- 


cial introductory assortment of unusual sensational 
surprises. Lists 10c. Sent prepaid. Novak, 2039 
E, 21st, Oakland, Calif. 


16 WRITERS TEXTS. Includes Plotto with Key, 
Short-Short Genie with Robot. Nine new, others 


good. $20 buys or postal brings list. Hurry. 
Emmett Wells, Tonkawa, Okla. 

SANE ADVICE on professional, personal or social 
problems. Experienced. Send $1.00. Helen Har- 
vey, 109 E, Main, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

COMPOSER wishes contact with lyricist. Object, 


collaboration. Nicholas Tzannos, 319 East 30 St., 
New York City. 





List of 50 ethical 
10c. 


BOOK WRITERS—SELL NOW! 
publishers, carefully selected and classified, 
Charles Carson, 1337 Shatto St., Los Angeles. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, travelled, educated, desires corre- 
spondence with attractive, intelligent girl handi- 
capped by loss of arm or leg. Box H-2. 


LEARN WRITE-O-WAY METHODS that have made 
me $100.00 Two dimes for “HOW”. Fisher Fea- 
tures, South Gate, Calif. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. 
Marolla Press, Pence, Wis. 


$1.00. 
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LONELY? Meet New Friends through our Personal- 
ized Service. Ask for folder, “Friendship by Mail.” 
No obligation. R. F. Thigpen, Box 97, Bolton, Ga, 


5 MOST READ MAIL ORDER MAGAZINES. 
Armand Cartier, 695 North, Pittsfield, Mass. 


3,000 NEW AND USED 
books, most subjects. Large 58-page bargain list, 
10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas Reid, Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 


BRILLIANT EDUCATOR, economist, inventor, violin- 
ist, composer, 37, wants educated, intelligent, at- 
tractive young lady to help create new civilization 
through development, promotion my master plan 
for world progress, a post-war plan, writing, etc. 
Homer Hyde, 727 Main Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 


RARE! Pearl Harbor coral, mother starfish with 
babies, large package beautiful ocean curios, all 
for $2.00. Greene, 4216 Redwood, Venice, Calif. 


“AIRPLANES, HOW TO FLY THEM,” 64 pages, 20c. 
Bison-4, Buffalo, Minn. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dick- 
ens, Chicago. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Details for stamp, “The 
Oaks,’”’ 806 Mishawaka Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN! Women’s silk dresses. Slight- 
ly used. 10 for $1.00, Perfect condition dresses, 
all sizes 10 for $3.50, 5 for $2.00. Free catalog. 
Hadshian Clothing Co., 82 Rutgers Slip, New York 


City. a 

“OLD FAITHFUL” PLOT SERVICE—now six years 
old. Gives complete details (action, atmosphere, 
climax, etc.). Make 1943 your year of success— 
send story-idea and $3 for plot written to your 
order and your needs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ng York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 
onn. 


20c. 


correspondence courses, 


PERIODIC AUTHOR wants “all-out”? correspondence 
with woman over 25 for pleasure only, ive age, 
description, details; state desires in first letter. 
Box G-6. 


HITLER LAUGH CREATIONS—Hilarious 
Four different, quarter! Box G-9. 


satires! 


LOOKING FOR PROSPERITY? We send you dozens 
of money-making propositions, opportunities, offers, 
self-help magazines. All, 25c¢ (coin). Success 
Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


LET NUMEROLOGY help you find yourself. Send 
full name (maiden name), $1.00 with stamped en- 
velope for complete reading. R, Newman, Box 
2154, Kansas City, Mo. 





WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO (and Key): 
Emergency liquidating writers group. Some new 
Plottos and Keys available at $8 each. Address 
Secretary: H. Hunter, P. O. Box 551, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED WRITER needs girl “Friday”. De- 
tailed answer and photograph requested, Box G-5. 


NEW WRITER! Correct use of Viewpoint helps 
make a salable story. 2,000 word treatise ex- 
plained in simple, easily understood language. 25c. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Address E. S. 
Miller, Box 3, St. Louis, Mo. 


RETIRED DOCTOR, Ps. Ph., seeking cultured woman, 
Freethinker, unincumbered, pleasing personality, 
literary inclined and interested in Sociology, age 
35-50, must be good typist; object sharing my 
modest beautiful estate, work, play and congenial 
companionship; have no incumberances, Write 
fully with photo. Doctor, 2552 W. Fairbanks Ave., 
Winter Park, Fla. 





LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 
or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System, Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 
Free. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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JEWISH-CANADIAN GIRL desires correspondence 
with person interested in writing, music and rainy 
weather. No cynic please! Toby Ann Zoller, 5632 
Clark St., Montreal, Que. 





HELP!! Owner farmer, 37, single, on improved 
1000-acre Iowa farm, needs financial help to ex- 
pand production. Come on you farmerettes, cooks, 
and other agricultural inclined persons. Paying 
partnership to right person. Either sex, apply at 
once. Box G-12. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS! COMPOSERS! Get together! Save 
expense! Collaborate 50-50. Send dime and stamp 
for names, addresses. Gift bonus if you write 
music. Ken Rasmussen, WD-C-1, Box 481, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





SELLING WRITER, 25, would like to correspond 
with attractive, intelligent girl 20-25. Box G-10. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N.Y.C. 





LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Short, easy method. Com- 
plete, 35c. 


Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 





FROM ONE BEGINNING WRITER TO ANOTHER: 
I'll share my successful “pot boiler” with you! 
While you’re learning to write, you'll have unlim- 
ited opportunity to make money with my legiti- 
mate, fascinating home mail order plan. Cash 
orders pouring in give same thrills as story accept- 
ances! Small investment. Experience unnecessary. 
Send $1.00 for Commercial Reporter Plan, with 
money-back guarantee, or rush postal for further 
particulars. Floyd H. Martin, 2417-W Jefferson 
Ave., St. Albans, W. Va. 





WHAT does YOUR HANDWRITING reveal? WHY 
don’t you send a specimen and one dollar today 
WHEN it is the only authentic method of discover- 
ing HOW much talent you are gifted with, and 
WHERE your present difflculties lie? WHO can 
answer these questions satisfactorily? Fay Eileen 
Scott, 227 Linn, Peoria, Ill. 





AMAZONS! Girl warriors, boxers, fencers! 
Amazon Club; exchange experiences, pictures. 
fees or money. 
Box G-13, 


Join 
No 
Send letter and photo to Ianthe, 


CARTOON IDEAS. Reasonable. 


Ed. Murphy, 3112 
North Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. 





MALE, 24, desires to meet interesting young lady. 
Box G-4. 





TRADE PRINTED manuscript envelopes for books or 
want feed grinder, tools. Hargett, 3646 Kosciusko, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SURPRISE FRIENDS with Kansas City Postmark. 


Mail reforwarded, each 20c or $1.00 monthly, 
stamps. Also souvenirs from Kansas City, Mo., 
50c each. Prompt, reliable. R. Newman, Box 


2154, Kansas City, Mo. 





AMATEUR writers, cartoonists. New service, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers, 
offers big money-making opportunity; full or spare 
time. Write today for particulars. Cartoon-Ad 
Service, Argyle, Wis. 





$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. Experience 
unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. Writers’ 
Service, Box 155-D, Randolph, Wis. 





SHORT STORY PLOTS 35c each, three for $1.00. 
Novel Plots, $3.00. Midge Willner, 328 Marlboro 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued to page 63) 








WRITER’S MARKET 














Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Outdoorsman, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. W. L. Rarey, Editor, 386 S. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use informative, in- 
structive and interesting articles on hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, trapping, dogs, etc., 2,500 words 





down. Illustrated with photos and drawings pre- 
ferred. Do not want fiction or poetry. Occa- 
sionally buy photos; action preferred. Reports 


in two or three weeks, Payment averages lc a 


word, on acceptance.” 


Picture Magazines 

Collegiate Digest, 317 Fawkes Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Norman Lea, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.50 a year. Roto supple- 
ment for college newspapers. ‘‘We are interested 
only in gloss prints of college activities. Adequate 
caption material must accompany photos. No 
fiction. Payment is $3.00 per picture, on publi- 
cation.” 

Scholastic Roto, 317 Fawkes Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Norman Lea, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Roto supplement for high school papers. 
“Same requirements and payment as Collegiate 
Digest.” 


Confession Magazines 


Life and Love Confessions, 1476 Broadway, 
New York City. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 


first person, true to life confession stories, told 
from either male or female point of view. Stories 
must not be based on or motivated by sex. 
Lengths: shorts, about 5500 words; novelettes, 
about 10,000 words; novels, about 20,000 words. 
Reports in about two weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word (except on book-lengths), on acceptance.” 


1476 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “Same requirements 
and payment as Life and Love Confessions.” 


Real Romances, 


Real Story, 1476 Broadway, New York City. 
Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
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“Same requirements and 


$1.20 a 
payment as Life and Love Confession.” 


copy ; year, 


Romantic Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, 


New York City. Erma Lewis, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 


short stories, 5000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words ; novels, 24,000 to 26,000 
words. Iso by-lined articles of 1000 to 3000 
words. We buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
ports in three weeks. Payment is 2¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


PULP MAGAZINES 
Air 

Air War, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued quar- 
terly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues, “‘We use 
a 10,000-word novelette featuring Captain 
Danger, written on assignment; a 15,000-word 
lead novelette on any phase of the current air 
war; several short stories from 2000 to 6000 in 
length. Stories of today’s war in the air 
wherever the conflict may be raging. The only 
article used are staff-written. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is %2c a word and up, on 

acceptance.” 


are 


American Eagles, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000-word lead novel of air war 
adventure on any one of the fighting fronts and 
a number of short stories not over 6000 words 
long. Stories must be about today’s war in the 
air, or domestic action stories of commercial air, 
air mail, test pilot, air races, or any type story 
with air-action background. Good, unusual back- 
ground air-war stories preferred. The only articles 
used are staff-written. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks, Payment is ¥%c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


American Sky Devils, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use air-war 
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shorts to 10,000 words. American heroes only, 
on any front. Girl interest okay, well subordi- 
nated. Reports in ten days unless held for further 
consideration. Payment is Yc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Army-Navy Flying Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 
12 issues. “We use two 10,000-word novelettes 
and a number of short stories not over 6000 words 
long. Stories feature the armed forces of the 
United States in action, The only articles used 
are staff-written. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


RA F Aces, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 15,000-word lead novel; an 8000-word 
novelette; several short stories not over 6000 
words long. All stories deal with air action 
against the Axis powers by the RAF, or Ameri- 
cans in the RAF. Stories can be laid in any part 
of the world where the RAF may be. The only 
articles used are staff-written. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is Y2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 





BOOK 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 
On 5 chapters, and an outline 
of the rest—a contract, plus 
$500 advance from Whittlesey 
House! Watch for Martin 
Panzer's forthcoming MAKE 


YOUR OWN FUTURE —for 
which the publishers already 


predict a 20,000 sale. Conferences with the edi- 
tors produced the winning combination—which two 
other agencies failed to put over! 

COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: | have been accused of 
being psychic. A critic has to be—either psychic or very, 
very experienced. Fred East, of California, sent me two 
books—one about a year later than the other. | told him 
at once that the second book had been written earlier than 
the first! The author wrote back: "I have to hand it to 
you—you sure know your stuff. Although | stated that SIX 
GUNS OF SUDDEN SLADE was a new story, actually much 
was written before BUSHWHACK BASIN. In short, | re- 
cast, revised, enlarged, and—I thought—revitalized an old 
yarn... and you certainly called my hand!" 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you.) 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 





SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be ‘glad to discuss ead book projects (com- 


plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


. L. FIER 
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MAKE IT 


TOTAL! 


Only TOTAL war counts... 
In this writing war, in the battle for sales, 





you've got to make it total. The trouble with 
99 out of 100 writers, especially beginners, 
is that they use only a fraction of what 


they have. When you really and truly 
mobilize everything you've got, when you 
make the battle total, SOMETHING 


ALWAYS HAPPENS. 


In your own life, in your own background, there is 
more story and article material than you may have 
dreamed of—material that no one but you can use. 
My clients, from the moment they start working with 
me, are shown how to use what they have—and 
many times they don't realize what they've got until 
| point it out to them. And this total war has re- 
cently brought victories to beginners to the tune of 
checks in the amount of $500, $300, $250, and many 
other 3 figure eye-openers. 

"You have no idea what your check meant to me," 
writes Paul Peil, of Arkansas, whose first sale | have 
just made. ‘My confidence in you has been greater 
sometimes than that in my own ability." (He didn't 
know what he had!) 

And lone Hertweck of Connecticut writes: "Your 
letters are so straight and honest and so clear that | 
could almost feel you and hear you talk... Frankly 
| had always thought that | was not good enough for 
your services." (Another writer who didn't know what 
she had!) 


Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once I know what you can do best, 
we go to town. And of course you know that my clients 
sell to COLLIER'S, COMPANION, AMERICAN, LIBERTY, 
THIS WEEK, and other slicks, and practically all the 
pulps, confession and syndicate markets. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, sug- 
gested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 45,000 words 
(any length) $24. Poems, $1 each. 
No other fees. 

No "collaborations." The thorough 
help | give you in outlining and revis- 
ing might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself, 


| drop all fees. 


SELLING 
WRITERS! 


If you make 
less than 3 fig- 
ure sales you 
can probably 
be developed 
for better pay- 
ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 














A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000-word lead novelette; a 10,000- 
word novelette; several short stories not ovei 
6000 words long. Stories may be about World 
War No. 1, World War No. 2, commercial ai: 
work, air mail, air races, test pilot, Army and 
Navy pilots, etc. The only articles used are staff 





buy photographs or 


Pav 


written. We do not 
Reports in ten days to two weeks 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 





ment is Ya¢ 


Detective and Mystery 


Detective Novels Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 
12 issues. “We use alternately 20,000-word she 
lead novels featuring The Candid Camera 
and The Crimson Mask; an i 








detective-crime 





word novel; several fast-actior 
stories not over 6000 words | We do not 
buy articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks, Payment is Y2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues 


“We use a 


be okayed first; 


30,000-word lead novel, synopsis to 
an 8000-w e 

fast-action detective-crime short 
6000 words long. We do not buy 


tte ; several 
not ove! 





les, ph )to- 








graphs, or poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is Yc a word and up, on ac 
ceptance.” 


Exciting Mystery, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 





City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues 
“We use a 15,000 to 20,000-1 vord lead novel; 
an 8,000 to 10,000-word nov ar, short stories 


should have 
activities 
mystery 


not over 6000 words. All stories 
plots based on the various Underground 
in occupied Europe, and J 


should stress a 
angle connected with these 


S al 
All articles 


activities 


are staff-written, We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is %c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 25,000-word novel featuring Dan 
Fowler, F. B. I. agent extroardinary, written by 


novelette ; 
over 6000 
G-Man angle. 


assignment; an 8000-word detective 
several fast-action crime 
words long. All stories must 
We do not buy articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pa 
%4c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Masked Detective, 10 E. 40th 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; $1.20 


stories 


not 


have 


yment is 


Street, New 
Director. 
for 12 


DIGEST 


issues. ‘We use a 45,000-word lead novel featur- 
ing The Masked Detective, written by assignment, 
and several fast-action detective-crime stories not 
over 6000 words long. We do not buy articles, 
hotographs, or poetry. Reports in ten days to 
Payment is Yc a word and up, on 





pi 
two weeks, 
acceptance.” 


The 
New 


rector. 


Phantom Detective, 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 
“We use a 45-000-word lead novel 
fe aturing The Phantom Detective, written on 
ument, and several fast-action detective- 
short stories not over 5000 words long. 
photographs, or poetry. 
Payment is 


10 E. 40th Street, 


12 issues. 





assl igt 
crime 
We do not buy 
Reports in ten days to two weeks, 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


articles, 


Ashiig ular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Issued 
Sieaidite 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000-word lead novel featuring 
Doctor Zeng, written by assignment; two novel- 
ettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words long; several 


short fast-action detective-crime stories not over 
6000 words long. We do not buy articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Reports in ten days to two 


weeks, Payment is %c a word and up, on ac- 
ept ance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 


Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
use a 15,000 to 20,000-word lead novel; two 


8,000 to 10,000-word novelettes; several fast- 


action detective-crime short stories not over 6000 
words long. We do not buy articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in ten oni to two weeks. 


Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo lat te s. E _ ial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 issues. 


“We use a 20,000-word lead novel featuring the 


sreen Ghost; one 10,000-word novelette ; several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories must be of detective type and fast-action, 


but they can be mystery stories with a touch of 
the eerie as long as there is a strong down-to-earth 
explanation and crime solution. We do not buy 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is Yec a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Experimental Magazines 


Accent, Box 102, University Station, Urbana, 
Illinois. Kerker Quinn, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 


30c a copy; $1.00 a year. Literary magazine. 
“We use any type of well-written short story up 
to 7500 words. No interest in conventional love 
adventure We use literary 
criticism up to 7500 words, preferably on con- 
writers. Also articles on painting, 
the dance, music, We buy poetry, 


stories or stories. 


temporary 
drama, films, 
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BOOK 


catalogue, 
its readers. 


make 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


All books selected interesting reading and 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 
to 


are authoritative. 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








Get It Right... : . $3.50 
John B. yon 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
Roget’s Thesaurus - 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 1,25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
anet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fern 
basse Good English . 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ss .. 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 
Don’t Say It . 3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting ; 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play. 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing . 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them. 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing . 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories . 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Radio Writing 3.75 
ax Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy...... . ae 
dith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters...... . wae 
Horatio Winslow 

saeme faa Dictionary 1.75 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry. . . ae 
Donald G. French — 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon... 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 

The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Poet’s Handbook . 1.49 


Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto eee 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities... .... 1,75 

J. B. Downey & EB. H. Slosson 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The bo ge s Market 3.00 | 
. M. Mathieu 
Photo-Market Guide. ahs: Soe 
john P. Lyons 
we # _— Almanac & Market 
1942 Writer's Year Book and 
Market Guide... : 50 
Where and How to Sell 
Photographs : 50 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular weed 
Writing 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
‘hild 


Jack Woodford 


Short Story Technique. 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1,75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career 2.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
May Emery Hall 

Writing Secesiee Fiction 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1,25 
Anne Hamilton 

Dynamics of Drama 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Royalty Road 2.00 
Louis De Jean 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 





Georges Polti 





the Magazine Article 


arles Carson 


eteaee 


| Making Manuscripts Salable 


Walter Des Marais 


Protection of Literary Property 


Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 


+. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
rence D’ Orsay 
Underworld and Prison Slang 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams . 
Hash House Lingo 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks . 
The Profit in Writing. . 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 


H. K. Nixon 
Chats on Feature Writing 
arrington 


How to Prepare Mss and 
Contest Entries 
The Gag Builder 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning... 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 
Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 


em .. : 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 


1.50 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 
3.25 


1,00 
2.50 


1.00 
25 


25 
25 


_ 2.50 


1.00 
1.75 


3.00 
2.50 
2.75 


35 


~ 1,00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1,00 
2.75 
2.00 


2.50 


2.50 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 


Writing Selling Special 
Feature Articles - 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making .. 

James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing. . 

Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How. 

Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves... ... 


Mildred 1, Reid 


noeting, “It”? in the Column.... 


en Arid 
——— Publicity 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publicity ... 2 
Henry M. Baus 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, 


. 3.65 
. 1,00 
. 2,00 
.. 1,00 


t 
1,25 
2.00 


. 2.50 
. 3.00 





Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

City 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





DO YOU WANT 


some one to criticize your manuscript 
and tell all the things that are wrong 
with it? 

Then don’t send it to us! 

If you need a critic, or a Course in 
writing, we cannot help you. 

But, if you need a manuscript sales- 
man, we can help you. We are looking 
for material that will sell, and we know 
the editors who are in the market for it. 

The market is good and editors are 
seeking new writers. If you have time 
and writing ability, this is your harvest 
season. 

Why not ask for our magazine map 
which shows our position in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 

The back of the map tells you how we 
help you get your share of the checks. 


DANIEL RYERSON AGENCY 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 












p.o. box 587, 
poland. ohio 








LOCAL COLUMN? Undoubtedly 
the best of all possib'e methods 
to "start small, grow big.’ Ask 
me about possibilities, rates. | 
syndicate one column of my own 
nationally, know the facts, 


WRITING PROBLEMS? The case 


of every writer is an_ individual 


one. Send for my personalized 
literature. No obligation, of 
course. And to all readers, good 
luck. 


























Writer’s Digest 





is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 









but no photographs. Reports in three weeks. 


Nominal payment at publication.” 


Fantasy—A Literary Quarterly, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley Deh- 
ler Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We use short stories up to 5000 
words. May be experimental, must be of con- 
temporary scene, and show a strong familiarity on 
the part of the writer with the setting; plot 
relatively unimportant. Also use in translation 
stories from Latin American writers which may 
be submitted either in English translation, or 
in the original Spanish or Portuguese. These also 
should be of an experimental nature. We use 
articles, up to 5000 words, on purely literary 
themes, These may be surveys on a general literary 
topic, or a narrow down to a critique on a 
particular writer’s work. We also use Latin 
American translations in this category, though 
they must be by people who know the L. A. 
literary field. No photographs. Bulk of magazine 
is poetry; experimental desired, also work in 
translation. We are eager to get a line on good 
translators of poetry. Slow in reporting. Payment 
in copies of magazine only.” 


The Kansas Magazine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. R. I, Thackrey, Editor. 
Issued annually; 60c a copy (mail). Published 
on college press, but not a college publication. 
“We use stories by Kansans or former Kansans, 
or with Kansas or mid-west as background if 
written by non-Kansans. Short shorts and up to 
4000 words, with 3000-3500 words preferred. 
Adult reader audience of about average standards. 
Can use experimental work. Also use articles 
by Kansans or former Kansans or (if not by 
Kansans or former Kansans) dealing with prob- 
lems of the state or region. We use poetry, but 
no photographs. Do not pay for material.” 


The Kapustkan Magazine, An American Journal 
of Dynamic Democracy, 5013 S. Throop Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Bruce Kapustka and Stan Lee 
Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “A magazine of freedom, truth, 
justice, and brotherhood of man. Material must 
throb with the truth of the times, and must have 
a message to man. Understanding of the under- 
dog. Vital verse. Powerful prose. Publish ma- 
terial about Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, 
Upton Sinclair, Jesus, Abraham Lincoln. A 
magazine of, for and by the people. Champion 
of people of all races and creeds. Brevity de- 
sired, Reports immediately. Payment in free 
copies only.” 


Rocky Mountain Review, Box 38, Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah. Ray B. West, Jr., Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Literary review magazine. “We use serious fic- 
tion, preferably between 1500-3000 words, with 
no limitations of theme except those dictated by 
accepted literary standards. ‘Experimental’ type 
material welcome. Literary criticism jn demand. 
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We also use book reviews, not over 500 words, 
and poetry, but no photographs. Reports within 
thirty days. No payment.” 


Threshold, 8 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
Irwin Ross, Editor. Issued 6 times a year; 15c 
a copy; 50c a year. “A national magazine of 
student opinion published by International 
Student Service. We use fiction of serious quality, 
from 1000 to 2000 words. No restrictions as to 
subject matter or style. Also articles about 
students and academic scenes, as well as pieces 
by students on general domestic and interna- 
tional subjects. In addition, we use one or two 
articles per issue by prominent adult writers— 
Mrs. Roosevelt, John Chamberlain, Harold Laski 
—who address themselves to young people. We 
use poetry but no photographs. Reports within 
four days to three weeks, No payment.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Scimitar and Song, R. F. D. 2, Jonesboro, 
North Carolina. Mrs. Lura Thomas McNair, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We publish poetry and poets’ photo- 
graphs, but do not purchase anything. Reports 
within two days to two weeks. We give many 
prizes of books and subscriptions, and every six 
months a $10 prize for best poem published. In 
addition, there are many other prize poem con- 
tests of lesser value, given by poets, in which 
cash awards are given.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Virginia Strang, Editor. 
“We buy humorous greeting card verse and 
ideas for all occasions. Reports within one week 
to ten days. Payment is 50c a line and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Gatta Engraving Company, 52 Duane Street, 
New York City. Hannah Trauring, Editor. ‘Not 
in the market at present.” 


Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. “Sorry, but we are not in the market for 
free-lance material. We have our own. staff, 
which is able to take care of all our needs.” 


P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Illinois. Eliza- 
beth Vardon, Editor. “We buy greeting card 
verse, seasonal and everyday, general or humor- 
ous—4 or 8 lines, Payment is 50c a line.” 


Trade Journals 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. W. G. Single- 
ton, Editor. Issued monthly, “We desire any 
material dealing with merchandising experience 
and practice of paint dealers or of hardware 
stores in their paint distribution. Such material 
should not be submitted to us if it is also being 
submitted in the hardware field. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Prompt reports. Payment 
is lc a word, when used,” 


FEBRUARY, 
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$25,000 IN 2135 PRIZES! 
FIVE FIRST PRIZES OF $1000 EACH 
FREE OFFER! 


Complete rules and details of this contest 
and how you can have expert help in winning 
together with news of other current contests, 
major prize winning entries and how-to-win 
ideas are YOURS FOR THE ASKING in 
PRIZE IDEAS, eight-page printed contest 
bulletin, voted America’s favorite. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to win big money to help 
pay your taxes, meet the high cost of living, 
buy War Bonds or further your writing career. 
ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR STU- 
DENTS are America’s biggest winners. In 
the last few months alone they won the major 
prizes in the big important national and local 
contests: Ist prize, $750, 2nd prize $300 in 
Stardom Movie Review Contest; 2nd prize 
$500 in Goodrich Tire Contest; Ist prize 
$500, 2nd prize. $200 in Crown Drug Con- 
test; 2nd prize $1000 in Allis-Chalmers Let- 
ter Contest, and many others. 

YOU CAN START WINNING, TOO! WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY OF PRIZE IDEAS TODAY—ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE—AND LEARN ALL ABOUT THE NEW 
MAMMOTH WAR BOND AND CASH PRIZE CONTEST! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-2 Willow Grove, Penna. 








“MAGAZINE "ANALYSIS" 


— guide to short story sales, prepared by 


MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


to help you answer the question, ‘‘What do the editors vantad 
Know how to determine differences in editorial policy. Lea 

to adapt your fiction to magazine requirements, Write onary 
for ‘Magazine Analysis,’’ enclosing a 


STORY WORKSHOP 
Box 58, Saint George, N. Y. 








Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
poem at once for immediate consideration and FREE 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods sin. a il. 








Work with poner 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








PLAYS 


Criticized by author of over 100 published 
plays. One act $5; three acts $15. 


ESTHER E. OLSON 
722 N. 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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fun. 


faction. 


novels. 


important division. 
writers sell. 


Criticism Department 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. 
fees are most reasonable. 


vidual problem. 
literary success. 


WILL YOU SEND US 


YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 


You 


MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. 
your manuscript was rejected. 
there was a reason. 


Find out why 
Certainly 


It wasn’t sent back for 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
It’s our business to help 
We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
of WRITER’S DI- 


will find our 


Our 


We guarantee satis- 


Most of our criticism checks are made 


out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 


The commercial lit- 


We are interested in your own indi- 


Let us help you to a firm 
Write TODAY. 


















FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts. 

Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 
We OS FOC WOTESs cecccecccccececec cette 
WOUS UO BOUO WOTKS. cccccctecceccces 
2000 to 3000 words.........0eeeeees 
aul. chew nde 2». TOE e 
4000 to 5000 words..........ce scene 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 


2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


thousand words. 














Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












Writer's 


Digest 





is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


The Foundry, 1213 W. Third Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Frank G. Steinebach, Editor. Issued 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
technical pertaining to the manufacture 
of steel, malleable gr brass and 
bronze, and aluminum and magnesium castings. 
but do not use fiction or 


? 


monthly; 25c a 
articles 
iron, gray iron, 
We buy photographs, 
poetry. Payment is $10 per printed page.’ 


Machine Tool Blue Book, Hitchcock Publish- 
ing Co., 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Wesley G. Paulson, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We use factual stories based on the use of 
machine tools in metal working plants, novel 
ways of handling machining jobs, ingenious jigs, 
dies and fixtures, new machine set-ups, use of 
diamond and tungsten carbide tools. We do not 
use fiction or poetry, and seldom buy photographs 
except as illustrations for stories. Reports in ten 
days. Payment is lc a word and occasionally 
, depending on the nature of the story. Pay- 
ment is made promptly after publication.” 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad Street, New York 


City. Harold J. Harding, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We do 
not buy free-lance material.” 

Southern Lumberman, 917 Berryhill Street, 


Nashville, Tennessee. S. E. Horn, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
se articles dealing with production or marketing 
of lumber, new developments in use of wood, 
news of industry, etc. Any length. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Reports in a week. Pay- 
ment is 25c an inch, on publication.” 

Tool @ Die Fournal, 2460 Fairmount 
Cleveland, Ohio. Don E. Root, Asst. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “‘We use technical articles dealing with 
the design, and use of tooling, 
mass production technique. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is lc a 
word, when used.” 


l 


construction 


The Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. T. B. Jefferson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
semi-technical, technical and engineering articles 
pertaining to welding and cutting; actual pro- 
duction and maintenance articles dealing with 
of welding. We buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Reports in a week to ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on publication.” 


the use 


Woodworking Digest, Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Wesley 
G. Paulson, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use 
stories on the operation of woodworking shops, 
operation of woodworking machinery, new appli- 
cations of woodworking processes and new 
methods of working wood, including plywood, 
veneering, laminating, etc. We buy photographs 
as illustrations for stories, but no poetry. Reports 
in ten days. Payment is lc a word and occa- 
sionally more, depending on nature of the story. 
Payment is made on publication.” 
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37 FACT-DETECTIVE MARKETS 
(From page 22) 
LOVE-CRIME DETECTIVE, 
Street, New York City 
MASTER DETECTIVE, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE CASES, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 
OFFICIAL DETECTIVE STORIES, 731 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, III. 
RARE DETECTIVE CASES, 33 Union Square, 
New York City 
REAL DETECTIVE, 1476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
SCOOP DETECTIVE CASES, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City 
SECRET DETECTIVE CASES, 103 Park Ave- 


nue, New York City 


205 E. 42nd 


SENSATIONAL DETECTIVE CASES, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City 
SPECIAL DETECTIVE CASES, 114 E. 32nd 


Street, New York City 

SPECIAL DETECTIVE YEAR BOOK, 114 E. 
32nd Street, New York City 

SPOTLIGHT DETECTIVE CASES, 33 Union 
Square, New York City. 

STARTLING DETECTIVE, 
New York City 

TRUE, 1501 Broadway, New York City 

TRUE CRIME EXPOSES, 144 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 

TRUE DETECTIVE, 205 E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 

TRUE GANGSTER STORIES, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City 

TRUE LIFE DETECTIVE, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City 

UNCENSORED DETECTIVE, 1476 Broadway, 
New York City 


1501 Broadway, 





Personals 
(Continued from page 55) 
EDIPHONE, speaker, transmitter, shaver, and supply 
of new records, value at least $250, Will sell or 
trade. Perhaps you can “tell” a story better than 
you can “write” it. L. W. Rakes, Newport, Ore. 


YOUNG MAN, 30, asks feminine encouragement in 
extricating himself out of an abyss of bad luck and 
despair. If you have a sense of poetry, a love of 
great music, of books, of people; if you are sin- 
cerely kind, then please write. Box G-14. 


WRITERS’ USED BOOKS WANTED. What have 
you? Armra Co., 1310 Hinman, Evanston, III, 


EDITORIAL WRITER—Specialty: clarity. 
periodical outlet. Space rate only. 
Mahaffey, Pa. (nia 

PROFESSIONAL ARTIST will illustrate your jokes, 
$3.00 each. Box G-11. 


WRITERS — WHEN YOU NEED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
write Writers’ Service, Box 155-D, Randolph, Wis. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill. $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


ADVICE BY MAIL—Given to anyone on any sub- 
ject or problem! I’ve helped others to success and 
happiness, why not you? $1.00 with stamped en- 
velope each letter. Strictly confidential. R. New- 
man, Box 2154, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seeking 
Bob Corrigan, 


House of 
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Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts qutte rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 








We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, but 
latest market information will be furnished for all salable 
material. $1.00 per short story under 6, words covers 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed 
treatment suggested at a separate charge. Reading fee for 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return 
postage. No Eonens no free readings. Personal calls by 
appointment only 


RICHARD TOOKER Pm . Ry I 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Post, _Esquire, etc. 


WISE PROGRESSIVE POETS 


Eagerly study my widely used Supreme Texts. Versi 
fication Course, $2.50 History of ‘ersification, $1. 
Classical and Modern Meters, $1 Poetry Patterns, isa 
Sonnet Origins and Variations, Ex] erimental V ers 
75c. Eccentric Verse Forms, 75c. Refrair 1S 
| ms g e SNe 1 5 
‘. ic : } Poe ot 

or constructively, ‘corrected. Fe rty years 
teaching, publishing. A thousand pleased clients. 








€ 
ry 





Anton Ww. Romatka, 25 MW. 3rd St.. New York, N. Y. 








DO YOU THINK IN CIRCLES ? 


Do you ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a con- 
fusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain this 


helpful information. Address: Scribe Q.S.M. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


{AMORC} 
California 
organization) 


San Jose 
(Not a religious 





Writer’s Digest is your best 
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For Today's Christian Students 

May we remind your readers again that we 
are in the market for articles (500 to 1,500 
words) dealing with Christian university student 
activities, mature devotional material, and articles 
on Christian evidences, 

We will also buy action photographs of student 
activities. (Preferably a series of pix showing a 
student or group of students engaged in a 
specific activity.) 


Payment will be le a word and $1 


around 


each for photographs. 
Rosert WALKER, Editor, 
20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 
® The sub-title of this book is “A pictorial maga- 
zine for Christian Students on today 
campuses.—Ed. 


’s university 


Sir: 

I am enclosing a copy of the initial 
Ships, a 32-page publication sponsored by the 
National Council of American Shipbuilders and 
edited in this office. 

Because we are anxious to have writers, espe- 
cially factual writers, know more of the impor- 
tance of Ships, I will gladly place on dur mailing 
list without charge the name of bona fide 
writer who drops me a line asking for that high 
and holy privilege. 

Further, after reading the first 
writer can send me an article not exceeding 1,500 
words which can be used in Ships, I will shoot 
him a check upon acceptance at the rate of 2¥%c. 
a word—but it must be good plenty good. 

Harry Borsrorp, 
Hill and Knowlton, 
Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


issue of 


ever\ 


issue, if any 


Trade Journal Market 
Sir: 

Just as a matter of information, I would 
appreciate your writing me as to what the situa- 
tion is with regard to trade-paper free-lance 
writers. * 

While we are not a large purchaser of material, 
we have been buying regularly each month at 
least one article submitted and have been paying 
for it promptly, too. 

I notice, though, that we 
manuscripts submitted. 

We are interested in thousand-word articles 
dealing with the wartime activities of our sub- 
the surgical and hospital supply dealers 
country. And our rate is as listed in 
your Dicest, le a word, payable promptly upon 
publicatioin. We pay $2 for a photograph sub- 
mitted with the article. 

SuRGICAL BusingEss, INc., 
Philip Chary, Publisher. 
New York, N. Y. 


haven’t had 


many 


scribers, 
of this 


*There_ just aren’t enough competent writers to _ 
around. Trade journai editors must simply go through 
business breaking in some beginners. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED FOR THE 
POST-WAR DAYS! 


Whatever your present occupation, you, like so many others now gainfully employed, will 
very likely have to make some adjustments when the firing stops. You are fortunate indeed if 
you have literary talent, for writing is perhaps the most “depression-proof” of all professions. You 
are doubly fortunate if you determine NOW to do something with that talent. 

CAN D’ORSAY SERVICE HELP YOU? For nearly twenty-five years it has done just that; 
my past and present clients are constantly in print, and I shall be pleased to refer you to as many 
as you wish. What you may expect if you work with me is indicated by this letter, just received 
by me, and typical of literally hundreds of similar ones in my files: 

“You certainly have done your part. Your criticism and collaboration are all they are 
‘cracked up’ to be, and I appreciate your kindness.” (Name on request.) 

If you really wish to become a consistently selling author, don’t continue to gamble with your 
future, but send for my FREE 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE.” It gives vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, my credentials both as an author and 
a literary representative, and details of how I work with writers and what I do for them. 

TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including “short-short stories’); for longer 

stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction 


thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 
100,000 words, $35.00. Commission on Sales, 10%. 


THREE VALUABLE HELPS FOR WRITERS 





WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers in the effort to build and maintain civilian morale, 
and has made specific recommendations, both to authors and to editors, as to the kind of plots and stories 
which are best calculated to achieve this end I have reproduced these recommendations, and shall be 
pleased to send them on receipt of 50c, which is the cost to me of reproduction, mailing, etc. 
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*PLOTCARDS—the Perfect Plotting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 


least 150 — ‘ - bie . SOREVER stories you can hope to write if you live to be as old 
ne ge — —< ced _ eae 7 as Methuselah—and they are COMPLETE WORK- 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 


alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a jumble of 
simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have words or sentences. 


A COMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 





¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of twelve brochures which should help you, Viewpoint and Visualization. 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25« 7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
each, postpaid. . Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
1. The Nature of the Short-Story. 9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
2. Short-Story Plots and Their Development. . The Love Story (a) for the Slicks (b) for the 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Pulps. 
Plot. . Formula for Feature Articles. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and De- 2. Formula of the ‘‘Red-Blooded’’ Pulp Story (a) 
scription. Western (b) Action-Adventure. 
5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; Price, 25c each, postpaid. All twelve for $2.50. 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. Other brochures in preparation. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ''The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell'’ ($2.50); ''Landing the Editors' 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto consumed in driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 

calls on visiting editors and on studios, I am conducting my Service from my home for the duration of the war. 

Please address all mail to me at TOPANGA, age ame ype = and all saeee packages to me at Santa Monica, California 
ress requi 


red 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919"" 














AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


e A survey of 10 metropolitan that the average price for 500 
stationery stores, where price sheets of any good bond paper 
competition is toughest, shows is $4.00. 





LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS... 


@® How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since 1919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local stationers are getting prices 
which free lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE for writers. Lay in your THIS KIT CONTAINS 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No : 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely -” ng cs og tua Hanemer- 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If 500 Sheets Seafoam Manifold; sec- 
within any time within one year from the date ond sheets; 8!/, x 11 
of purchase, you return this paper in the same 12 siggy — Carbon in 
condition as received, we will refund both your 100 Bull ted Flap Kraft Envelopes 
money and your postage.” 100 White Hammermill Bond En- 

velopes. 











i ee 


@ Today's business world is full of mer- WRITER’S DIGEST 
chants who are doing everything they can 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
to make a “killing” while they can. The Gentlemen: 


co of pa " : “ Send me by express one Writer's Paper Kit 
pri paper for “the little fellow” who which I enclose $3.95. Postage char, ye Ad 


buys 100 sheets at a time is outrageously and will amount to approximately 10 to 50 cents 
high. We are publishing this advertise- (and no more) regardless of where you live. 

ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 
this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
each sale. Buy your paper cheaply. Buy Address 


the best. Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. City 
Please print plainly. No orders outside of U. S$. A. 
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